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Thatcher shows willingness 

to talk with the Russians 
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By Len Rockingham 
Star London Correspondent 


LONDON — The rapid turn of events over ,£ a 
the past week - from Lebanon to the S? 
death of the Soviet President Yuri Audio- 

pnv has led the Hritish government to ch /i; 'm'“ ri " ,w 
take an Jiide pendent stand, and to pursue Sh J * unw,,lm B 10 cha 
foreign policy initiatives which arc nor ™ cnl * policy of staiioni 
merely following in the footsteps or ihj.\.^ uar nussi . l f s in Brilai ” 
L nned States. TliC\Othor major event 

,, Th e most striking instance of thi^Jvvas^^^v 1 ? lhe Bril > sh mi 
Mrs. Thatcher’s decision to fly to MQscow J H‘' rbr 
to attend Andropov's funeral. nv*»rJ !-’ oni 


ally as close as Mrs. Thatcher — to lead- 
him into a dialogue with the new Soviet 
leadership. Doubts have also been voiced 
about the Russian willingness to accept 
Mrs. Thatcher as an 'honest broker* be- 
tween them and the Americans, so long as 
she is unwilling to change her govern- 
ment s policy of stationing American nu- 

i7l car nuccil.ic ■ .< u.l . 
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to attend Andropov's funeral, even 1 
though President Reagan decided not to go 
but send vice-president Bush instead. 
Mrs. Thatcher’s visit, which was the first 
by a British prime minister since 1975 
has been widely welcomed in London as 
heralding a British initiative to try to im- 
prove East- West relations. 

Mrs. Thatcher was already moving in 
this direction he lore Mr. Andropov's 
death, with her visit to Hungary two 
weeks ago. This was a captious overture 
towards the Communist bloc and the talk 
then was of the foreign secretary going to 
Moscow m the summer, but not of a visit 
by the prime minister. However, the 
death of Mr. Andropov changed all of that 
and presented Mrs. Thatcher with what 
she secs as a golden opportunity. 

Her intent ion is lo try to gel behind the 
unhelpful rhetoric, the so-called - mega- 
phone diplomacy', which was character- 
ised the superpower relationship over the 
past three years, and lo try to open a dia* 
loguc. She look with her to Moscow lead- 
ing politicians from the other politi/al 
parties and she also indicated her wjlli/ftg- 
ness to extend her slay in Moscow if tjiere 
was a chance of talks of subslance/wiih 
the new Soviet Leader. Mr. Konstantin 
Chernenko. 

This willingness to talk with the Russ- 
lans. which is in strong contrast with 
Mrs. Thatcher's earlier altitudes, for 
which she earned the nickname of ‘the 
Iron Lady . has been applauded by all 
shades of political opinion in Britain. 
However, some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to whether President Reagan 
would wish any other leader — even an 


1 nether major event of the past week 
UMfBtttn the British military withdrawal 
from Beirut, which again has been wel- 
omed by all parlies. What criticism there 

IflC hOiln tlmn _ .1 . ■ 
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has been was directed towards the speed 
0 /\thc withdrawal. For, as soon as Pre- 
sident Reagan had made his announceme- 
nt that the American Marines would be 
gradually 'redeployed' offshore to ships 
of he sixth fleet, the whole or the small 
Hrilish contingent with the Multi-National 
Force was flown nul or Lebanon. The Bri- 
tish were Iasi in and first out. as one new- 
spaper pointed out. And the withdrawal of 
the troops preceded by a few days the eva- 
cuation of British and Commonwealth ci- 
vilians from Beirut. 

However, the fact that Britain no longer 
hns troops on Arab soil has given the gov- 
ernment a new freedom Tor diplomatic 
manoeuvre The Foreign Secretary S? 
Geoffrey Howe, told the House of Com- 
mon S Ilia. Britain would now push for 
both the replacement of the MNF by a Un- 
ited Nations force, and also for a new 
po 1 ica initiative. The broad lines of this 
political initiative were the subject of a 
number of speeches and interviews during 

r«% P o S r II - Would take ,nuch greater 

hpi r S ?I ,a s ,nterest in Lebanon than 
had been the case so far in the American 
negotiations for a Lebanese settlement 

S t d „!V W0 , ul S not take lhe 1 7 May accord 
between Lebanon and Israel as being an 
irreversible fact. B 

„ , 'TS e X ] May Agreement, while it had 

■WfHf °$ ject £ e at the ^set, should 
not be allowed to become an obstacle to a 
settlement , said the foreign secrete?. 
He went on to say that Brilain was “will- 
ing and ready to form an independent 
viei Y . of ‘he situation in Lebanon and 
would express that view to the United 




New Soviet leader prgffi^s to 
continue Andropov’s policies 


Hussein, Reagan, Mubarak 
confer on Middle East 


Continued from page 1 

u n ls , cerlalnl y a principle that 
b “ t , it has the meaning that an 

Lnrf e fh?. denl P S estinian sl »to will emerge 
and that we will not support.” But MubS- 

wr,lfi°Hl, ni0re ^‘roversial points in the 
White House when he said: "There is no 

fpSSStoJ r ° » ?u direc i dial °S lie w*th them 
(Palestinians) through their chosen repre- 

‘ he PLO - no other nat Ionian 

e5i?»v thC Pa, j sl!nians - and 00 other 
entity has a mandate to lay on their re- 
quirements for peace. ...” 

But President Mubarak also praised Jor- 
dkn saying that it "has an important role 

JlL?! ay n \ n solldify ing ‘he structure of 
peace. It is an element of stability and se- 
curity in the Middle East. Therefore we 

tffnVk* dia!o | ue J ^ween Jordan’ and 
the PLO. 1 But President Reagan in his 

CSjSK 1 ““ *0 bolh King Hussein and 
“ISft 111 .- ^Mubarak that "the Arab-Israeli 
conflict must be resolved through negotia- 
exchange of territory 
K.® c tfi,s was a "affirmation of 
8 1 September 1 982 initiative for 

& ea *f n in his tfUks wit* 1 King 
offE* °fJ donda y accordi ng to a senior 
ssed the security needs of 

tha^hti gJ iSI ren - ““sewed crisis, also 
Jf Jordan in the broader peace 

SIS?!!® 8, the , Purpose of assistingJor- 
dan s security needs the State Department 
announced that an informal 'request by the 

the” iaS r Sr°?fiSfl > ?H 0,,BJras ® 16 a PP rove 
uie sate or 1650 Stingers anti-aircraft 

giissiies was already .senTa few days ago* - 

E?S5? n f tr ® SBed f ' Ame^ca’s commitment 
to help Jordan meet; its Security needs. ” 


anti -Jordanian bloc of senators and Con- 
gressmen that the Israeli lobby was able to 
muster, then one cannot escape thinking 
about the possibility of having intense de- 
bate and lobbying by Israeli friends to 


— 1 — J* * iiicsuua 10 

HSSi- t/f 1 * arms or e g ui P ment to 

o?' S*! 6 ..Department officials told 
The Star that they know it is going to be a 
lough battle , and that they are expect- 
ing another Awacs-type debate in the 
congress, but, according to these sour- 
f r e *;J° rd f" » ■ well tested and known 
friend to the US and the US intends lo go 
ahead with Us request for the Stinger and 
other things. 

King Hussein, according to White 
House briefing, emphasized to President 
Reagan that the Palestinian and not the 
Lebanese problem "is Lhe one which we 
have to keep our eyes on. ” King Hussein 
reaffirmed to President Reagan his com- 
mitment to Security Council Resolution 
live Snd Pres * dent R ea 8an peace initia- 

Bul the US government official who 
briefed reporters at the White House said 
wien he was asked about if the US pre- 
sident had satisfied the King in this visit 
and the answer came in the negative. 

Both King Hussein and President Muba- 
rak expressed their concern on the col- 
lapse of the situation in Lebanon. If there 
is a phased out exit of MNF. there has to 
be a phased entry of Unlfil forces, other- 
wise chaos will prevail, the two Arab lead- 
ers stressed. 


MOSCOW (AP) — The new Soviet leader 

Cherne nko told visiting 
world dignitaries Wednesday that he 

!?“ ld c ® n * inB ® «>e Policies of his predece- 
ssor, Yuri Andropov, and immediately 
fjgSb* continuity by attacking Wash- 
ington s policies in Central America. 

Cuban leader Fidel Castro and Nicara- 
gnan lender Daniel Ortega were among the 
\vw vlsltors Cheri,ei,ko received In what 
JKffJ 1 analysts , aaw as a clear signal 
y*** Moscow retains Its Interest In Cenral 

aHftAnr ageBcy TASS uid th * 

®°" a * “ de a * ihe meeting with Castrn 

thi*r a i! ed solidarity with 

the Cuban people. Mr. Chernenko and Or- 
f®*® w®. re quoted as denounc- 
ing Washington s intention to whip up 

reiterated n Amerlca aad !he Soviet? 
reiterated the firm support for the lust 

cause of the Nicaraguan people. 

almh«M ^L me ^ n L Ster lniln Gnndhi 
also held talks with the new leader before 

f®‘ u p ri,la 8 ‘“New Delhi. Her forelin i.- 
taoq Nnraslmha Rao, was quoted by 

“ yia * nfterwnrds; "We sensed 
In Moscow a firm resolve to carry on the 
policy the Soviet Union had pursued under 
the leadership of Yuri Andropov. We saw 
that resolve in the newly-elected general 
secretary ....Konstantin Chernenko." 

In a busy round of Kremlin diplomacy, 
Mr. Chernenko also held talks with Viet- 

MkolSi Til?*" Trno,,g Chlnh ' Vernier 

^ kk ® nov «celved Cypriot Pre- 
sident Spyros Kyprlauou and Foreign Min- 


ister Andrei Gromyko met with Jsmdm 
F oreign Minister Shlntaro Abe. 

Scrupulously matching rank for rank 
the Soviets assigned to First Deputy Pre 
mler and Politburo member Geldar Aik 
the task of receiving Chinese Deputy Pre 
mier and Politburo member Wang LI, th< 
highest ranking Peking official to rid 
Moscow in 20 years. Both men were re 1 
ported to have expressed a wish to Improti 
the relations between the two nelgbboor 
lng great powers, something that baa beei 
standard for both countries since they ta 
gun talks on nor mill zing tle{ la lati 

« j 2< L1 “ ,e headway has been made oat- 
side cultural and sporting exchangei be- 
cause China wants Moscow to pull out ol 
Afghanistan, reduce Its troops on (hi 
Si no- Soviet border, and withdraw, sup- 
port for the Vietnamese In Cambodia be- 
fore It will normalize relations. 

Western analysts in Moscow noted that 
Mr. Chernenko had turned first to Wes- 
tern leaders after a routine meeting with 
the assembled heads of state from Easters 
Europe on Tuesday. He held out HUh 
hope, however, that the Kremlin woald 
soon change Its stance on the main dispute 
dividing East and West, the deployment of 
unclear missiles in Europe. Other reports 
said that Mr. Chernenko rebuked »a» 
leaders for the NATO deployment of Ame- 
rican-built nuclear missiles. He alsomidt 
clear Moscow’s Insistence on having the 
deployment stopped remains firm under 
the new leadership. 


Defence Ministers reject 
threats to block waterway 


KUWMT (AP) — Hie Defence Minls- 
Wrf of . Kuwalt and Sandi Arabia on 
Wednesday rejected Iranian threats to 

wh!ch « he Insisted, 
would be resisted, as it would isolate 

SultS^JiS 81 ® 8 * ?“ t dI Arabia’s Prince 

oil uL rned that a closnre * ‘h* 

ft w,B,d *• *« ««• 

Sheik Salem told the Kuwait New- 
spaper Ai-Ral Al-Aam that doubt 

whiJ 3 il. rt f tei woaId he regarded as 
hostile, which we must resist." 


1 :, -‘ I -’ 1 


Anti-Jordahiaa blqc ■ 

This is weii said by- the ^eaton ddknlajV 
tratlon bqt when one lpoU'j3Tthe huge 
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..Jhe talks between King Hussein, Pre- 
sldcnt^ Reagan and President Mubarak 

thirfin „. anJma ‘f d » ” hut there was no break 
; through, no decision was taken, and this 

Sl2hffi5 y S? at i h ® P ur E ose of these trilat^ 
ii a |ks was.' but a US official said to re- 

prOMM when # 


■3 J M . ld br ri?«lm the Hormuz, Iruu 
would give foreign powers a pretext to 

SIP?!** ? OB ‘ ro1 th * Gulf re- 


Jon. .A long time; has lapsed since that 
Iranian) threat, and "I believe and 

n£ntf^ S? w,,,U ** 3nch * develop- 
Bc f“J * 8 11 woald he in 
the pteyeai.^f neither Iran nor the Ih- 


vesting and beneficiary countries to se 
the Hormuz dosed, " the official Saud 
. press agency quoted Prince Saltan s 
saying. 

About 40 per cent of the non 
communist worlds supply of crude oil I 
shipped through the Hormuz In norms 
times. The sea lane has been threaten- 
ed by Iran, locked in a 41-montb-«l< 
war with Iraq. 

Iran renewed its threats last autumn, 
when Iraq received five French- mad' 
super Etendard Jetflghters that coali 
be equipped with lethal exocet air-to- 
ground missiles. 

Iranian president All Khomeini wsi 
reported last week to have declared thai 
oil must be used as a weapon against 
tne common enemies of Muslims. . . tbi 
dosure of the Strait of Hormuz will N 
the weapon. 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are mem- 
the Gulf Co-operation Council 
<GCO which also Includes the Ualted 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bahrali nnj 
°® >n in nn economic Integration mo 
collective defence alliance. . 
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‘Gemayel is to blame’ 

Problems are all due to Israeli , ^& B « r r«, h ,k :s 

7 agreement while he and the six members 
of his parliamentary bloc opposed it from 

Syrian presence t Eddeh says ,hebe8innins 


Amman, 23 — 29 February 1984 


INSIDE 




By Najwa Kefay 

Special Lo The Star 

AMMAN — Lebanon's Muslim oppo- 
sition forces are justified in their in- 
sistence on President Gemayel 1 s re- 
signation, and Gemayel is to blame 
for the unbridled behaviour of the 
Phalangist militias, a top Lebanese 
Christian figure told The Star this 
week. 

In a telephone interview from Paris. 
Mr. Raymond Eddeh said that all of his 
country's troubles are due to the presence 
of Israel, and indirectly to the United 
Slates. But the "chaos" in Lebanon is 
traceable lo its agreement in I9b9 to let 
PLO fighters use it as a base against Is- 
rael. 

Asked to give his opinion about the role 
I of Progressive Socialist Party t Druze) 
leader Walid Junblau and Shi'ite Ainal 
militia chief Nabih Berri in the opposition 
lo the Gemayel regime, and of their de- 
mands. Mr. Eddeh said that their actions 
are natural, after the attacks of the Le- 
banese army on the southern suburbs of 
Beirut and after the emergence and invol- 
vement or the Phalangist party in the 
Shouf Mountains area. However, this still 
does not justify the Muslim militias' role 
in the killing and destruction, he said. 

"Israel wus behind all those massa- 
cres." he says. In the Shouf, "she armed 
both parties and pulled out. to leave them 
(0 kill each other. This is the typical Is- 
raeli policy... 

" Amin Gemayel should have detached 
himself from his party from the moment 
he became president. lie also should have 
controlled what’s going on in the so- 
called 'Free Lebanon' (slate- within- 
a-state set up by the Phalungisls) instead 
of turning a blind eye to lhe crimes, ille- 
gal activity and thefts taking place 
there... Even the Christian Maronilcs 
there are opposing" this regime, he said. 

Gemayel should have disarmed his mili- 
tias instead or directing the army to attack 
the civilians in the southern suburbs. 

Mr. Eddeh is leader of the Lebanese 
National Bloc party, now inactive inside 
Lebanon. The son or Lebanon's first pre- 
sident Emile Eddeh. he left the country at 
(he time of the entry of Syrian troops in 



Raymond Eddeh 

1976. He is considered as a possible can- 
didate to succeed President Gemayel if Lhe 
latter resigns, and is said lo be acceptable 
to Lhe Muslim communities in Lebanon. 
But asked if he would accept the pre- 
sidency. he said. ' ‘ as long as there are Is- 
raeli and Syrian forces on Lebanese soil. I 
will not go back." 

Asked about a possible power vacuum if 
the president resigns, he said there would 
be no such vacuum. The president can ap- 
point a temporary cabinet before his re- 
signation, then more elections can lake 
place. 

A resignation is necessary if the pre- 
sident cannot reach a solution with lhe 
opposition. This, and bringing the Pha- 
langists back under control, "will bring 
the country back to normal. All the Le- 
banese people want a national reconcilia- 
tion. " 

According to Mr. Eddeh, ail (his chaos 
could have been avoided if Lebanon had 
not agreed initially lo the 1 969 Cairo 
agreement which gave the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) access lo sou- 
thern Lebanon as a base from which to 
launch its operations against Israel. He 
puts the blame on Christian leaders Ca- 


‘British ships sent to Gulf’: BBC 

LONDON ( AP) — Britain is sending two warships to the Gulf to support an American 
fleet monitoring the war between Iran and Iraq, the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) reported on Wednesdav. The BBC said details of the British decision emerged 
on Tuesday night aFter Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher told the House of Com- 
mons British warships could Join in to back any American military action to maintain 
any Gulf oil supplies threatened by the war. 

The Ministry of Defence said (he BBC report was "highly speculative.” Aspokes- 
man, who did not permit use of his name, said the two British warships in the area 
"ere In Indian and Sri l.ankan waters and far from the Gulf. "Wc re not talking 
about their future movement, but where they are now,” the spokesman said. 

The BBC said there arc no British warships In the Gulf at present but that In the 
next few days the guided missile destroyer ‘Glamorgan* will be making her way there 
from the west coast of India. She will be Joined by the frigate ‘Brazen*, now In Sri 
Lanka. 

.The 5,440-ton ‘Glamorgan* Is equipped with Exocet, Seaslug and Seacat missiles. 
L‘ kaa visiting the south Indian port of Cochin. The 3,500-ton ‘Brazen carries 
Exocet and Sea Wolf missiles. 

Answering legislators’ questions in the Commons on Tuesday, Mrs. Thatcher ’ re- 
lused to give an assurance that British warships would not be engaged in tbe Gulf tn 
co-operation with US forces. 

i K She Enoch Powell, a right-winger from the Ulster Unionist P«rty who often 

??“ r 8 es her with being subservient to Washington and asked her for *b« assurance^ 
i» * Jl } d u r circumstances — we don’t know what (hose circuMtances rtitgh^ t hi b 
“ tttlght be in Britain’s interests (o Join with US forces to protect that part of the 

W the 011 “"I" 1 ' 5 whlcl1 “ re 50 ’“ ,l ,0 ,he WCSt ‘ '(related ztory on 24) 


The second mistake the Phalangists 
made, he said, was to ask for Syrian assis- 
tance in their fight against the Pales- 
tinians during the 1 97 5-76 fighting. 
Their third mistake was that they used the 
help of the Israelis against the Syrians and 
Palestinians. And now because or them, 
the Israelis as well its Syrians arc refusing 
to leave the country. 

Asked about recent Israeli air raids 
against the central mountains, he said 
that the resistance aguinsl the Israeli oc- 
cupation now is centred in the south, and 
is being carried on by (he Shi'ite national- 
ists. not the PLO. Here Mr. Eddeh ex- 
pressed his hopes that all the Lebanese 
people could join the Shi'ite fighters in 
their effort to drive the Israelis out of Le- 
banon. 

Mr. Eddeh fully supports the abrogation 
of the 17 May agreement. But he doubis 
that (he Israelis will withdraw voluntarily 
from Lebanon under any circumstances. 

1 'The Zionist movement under the leader- 
ship of ( World Zionist Organization 
leader) Chaim Weizmann has always 
called for Israel's northern border to ex- 
tend to the Litani River southern Leba- 
non." he said. 

Even at the Versailles negotiations of 
1 9 19. the Christian leader said, the Zion- 
ist leadership imposed pressures on the 
Allies to allow for such extended Israeli 
borders. The role of the Maronite Chris- 
tian delegation at that time was important 
in that it prevented such a thing from hap- 
pening. and insisted on the present bor- 
ders for Lebanon: that is to extend to Na- 
qoura, not the Litani, in the south. 
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Marines pullout proceeds; 
Gemayel seeks solutions 


BEIRUT (AP) — With the pullout or US 
Marines from Beirut under way. President 
Amin Gemayel was reported resolved on 
Wednesday lo scrap Lebanon's troop 
withdrawal pact with Israel. 

US Army Maj. Don McClary said the 
1 ,300 Marines based at Beirut Airport as 
part of the Multinational Force "basically 
have two and a half ships Loaded" Wed- 
nesday in the move to pull out to warships 
offshore. 

This puts them about half-way through 
the process of backloading equipment 
onto the five ships that brought them to 
the Lebanese capital.- The ships are the 
• Guam.' ' Trenton. ' ' Fort Snelling, ’ 

'Manitowoc' and ‘Barnstable County'. 

The official pullback of the American 
contingent began on Tuesday, and McCl- 
ary said Marine helicopters and amphibi- 
ous landing craft started ferrying to US 
6th Fleet warships the first or the 22nd 
Marine amphibious unit. 

Some military police and artillery spot- 
ters were redeployed to ships on Tuesday, 
said McClary. But he declined to disclose 
when the line unit troops would begin 
leaving. 

“That falls into the category of opera- 
tional security and we can't say in adva- 
nce". he said. 

Coalition cabinet? 

, The contingent is expected to complete 
the pullback by the end of this month in 
compliance with President Reagan's 7 Fe- 
bruary decision to put the shore- based 
Marines on ships off the Beirut coast 


Lebanon's two leading newspapers, the 
independent "An-Nahar* and the leftist 
"As-Safir 1 , said Gemayel hoped that by 
scrapping the 1 7 May agreement with Is- 
rael he would be able to form a national 
coalition cabinet. 

*An-Nahar' said Gemayel already had 
communicated his determination to cancel 
the US- brokered accord lo Parliament 
Speaker Kamel Assad and other Christian 
politicians. 

Ex-president Camille Chamoun, head of 
the nation's alliance of rightist Christian 
groupings known as the Lebanese Front, 
issued a statement on Tuesday warning 
Gemayel against scrapping the accord. 
Cliamouu, 83. threatened his front would 
boycott any reconciliation talks and abst- 
ain from joining any cabinet under Gema- 
yel if the president cancels the agree- 
ment. 

’An-Nahar’ and 'As-Safir'. however, 
said the president's aides were sounding 
out various politicians on how best to go 
about cancelling the pact, despite Chec= 
moun’s threatened veto. 

One proposal under discussion suggests 
that Gemayel should name a new Sunni 
Muslim prime minister who would cancel 
the accord and invite various warring 
leaders to a reconciliation conference, the 
newspapers said. 

The conference would draft political, 
economic and social reforms lo give Mu- 
slims an equal share of power with the 
Christians. A national coalition cabinet 
would then be formed to implement the 
reforms and reshuffle top adraihistralive 
posts, the reports said. 
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Kuwait A Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 
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diplomat 
describes 
‘ mistakes’ 

By Amal Ghandour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A former US am 
bassador to Lebanon, 
and Morocco believes that ih e 
American administration « 
guilty of a number of foreign po- 
licy miscalculations' ' conwfS- 

thf HHi Ual l i on in ^tenonand 
the Middle East. Mr. Richard 
Parker told The Star in an inter 
view that the United States' fai 
lies in its negligence" in fail- 
tng to persuade Lebanese Pre- 
sident Amin Gemayel to open 
dialogue with Lebanese opposi- 
tion factions and the Syrian cov- 
ernment. 6 

Mr. Parker, who was in Jordan 
last week en route to the occu- 
pied West Bank, disapproved of 
President Reagan's decision to 
deploy the Marines in Lebanon, 
and turther to give them orders 
to participate in the ongoing fig- 
hting there. It was wrong "to 
give him (President Gemayel) 
the impression that the Marines 
would guarantee his continuation 
in the presidency." he says. 

The former diplomat and cur- 
rent editor of the ‘Middle East 
Journal, ’ which is published in 
the UniLed States, also attributed 
the anarchy in Lebanon today to 
LIS weakness and its "lessihan 
strong stand" after the 1982 Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon. There 
was a basic misconception of the 
Lebanese problem by the United 
Stales, and it was thought there 
that the invasion would "open 
the door to a solution of the Le- 
banese dilemma." 

But the greatest mistake for 
the Americans was to ignore Sy- 
ria’s political and military 
presence in Lebanon. This error 
culminated in the 1 7 May 
Israeli- Lebanese agreement, 
which left the Syrians out com- 
pletely. The agreement contri- 
buted, Mr. Parker says, to the 
awkward situation which deve- 
loped later on in that country. 
"There cannot be any settlement 
to the Lebanese situation without 
recognising the Syrian role," he 
says. What resulted from the 
agreement was a consolidation of 
Israel's presence in the south 
and Syria's control of the north. 
This weakened the central gov- 
ernment and cast doubt on its le- 
gitimacy and ability to rid Leba- 
non of its foreign occupiers. The 
opposition was frustrated while 
the possibility of civil war in- 
creased, Mr. Parker says. 

The Reagan initiative for 
peace in the Middle East re- 
mains, in Mr. Parker's view, the 
only solid American proposal for 
peace, based on the exchange of 
Israeli security for Arab land. 
But he sees Mr. Reagan as nol 
willing to make any bold peace 
moves in the region — if be ‘ s 
re-elected — unless "the Arab 
world demonstrates its serious- 
ness and willingness to join in 
the effort.” 

.Mr. Parker blames the Arab 
side for lacking a united front, 
which could give the American 
president a free commitment to 
peace with Israel. He says that 
Mr. Reagan will not exert pres- 
sure on Israel, for the simple 
reason that this will require "an 
enormous political struggle from 
the president. " 

In his view, American foreign 
policy fo the Middle East will re- 
main "naive and misleading" as 
long as the United States sides 
with- Israel. He described the 
recent US- Israeli strategic all- 
iance agreement as a mist- 
ake , stressing that "it is a dis- 
traction from the real regional 
problems, which will blow up fn 
pujr faces . , if they are not 
settled.” ■ 


THE 

BRITISH COUNCIL 


Olj Lt.n l I jgAljJ OjMjUu 


RENTACAR 

v&Spi Representatives for 

TOYOTA 


The British Council 
invites you to a piano concert 
to be given by 
MR RICHARD DEERING 
at the British Council Centre, Jebei Amman 
at 7.30 pm on 25 February 


I Fleet &l»dividu;il Rental Currt nt Model 

Abd.ll - Near Housi „ B B, nk . Tel. 2 1 4 7 1 / 25 7 6 7 
P.O.Box 9I8Q. Telex2!5 (3CRILCO joi ibilcojoi 


An open Invitation 


PRICE-LIST FOR RENAULT MODELS (DUTY-FREE) 


Renault 9 
a.a, power windows, central rock, 6-epeed. 
optional automatic trahsmlHon 

Renault 18 Station Wagon 

rzjf!?. e £?!? e,6 ' apeed Sear-box, a.c., electric windows with 
ateeSa^*' ^ Wlper * wash8r - P<>wer-assJated 

Renault 5 Alpf de Turbo 

8teerin 0- w[th power-assisted servo 
Renaul? 5 ^ wrfndow ®' re « r -window wiper & waBher. 

3 or 5 doors . 

All cars are equipped with FW/AM radjq-caaeette. 


MODEL 
R6QTL 3 doors 
R6QTL 5 doors 
R9QTL 

ROOTS + A.C. 

R8TSE + A.C 
R18 station + A.C.GTX 
R6 Alpine 
Fuflflo GTX 
R9 Auto 


PRICE J.D 

1760 

1825 

2040 

2360 

2450 

3140 

2800 

3360 

2480 


Al-^wfik Automobile & Equipment Co 

vAmihan-Mahata Road — Tel. 68273/4. 61591, 68247 




The nearly- finished community centre in Suweileh 


Sociologists take to the field 

Suweileh centre the second of its kind 


By Basse im Khader 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The school of soci- 
ology at the University of Jordan 
seems to be on to a good thing. If 
the latest project of one of its 
professors and a group of 
students is any indicator, classes 
there will go on producing more 
than academic degree- holders. 

The Suweileh community cen- 
tre, which is currently in its last 
phases of construction, is the 
second of its kind. It is being 
built by a group of 80 volunteer 
students of Dr. Sari Nasir, 
Professor of Sociology. The first 
centre, in Hai Nazzal, was com- 
pleted in 1977. At that time it 
was the talk of the town, and it 
has continued to provide social 
services in a way unique for Jor- 
dan. 

Both centres were designed to 
be built entirely by the manual 
work of the students and other 
volunteers. According to Dr. Na- 
sir the non- student volunteers 
on the current project at times 
outnumbered the students thera- 
selves. They came from all walks 
oi life among the people of 
auweileh, the intended benefi- 
ciaries of the project. 

A visitor to the site encounters 
zealous students and volunteers 
performing various types of 
work including digging, paving, 
K nt ‘ng and planting trees. All 
ne while they sing and exhort 
hnL anot J? er to work/-fasterand‘ 
harder. Their labour, which is 

!u?L done * has been super- 
vised by senior students from the 
niYersity's engineering faculty. 

““tre consists of six 
rooms which will house a libr- 
le cture room, a theatre, a 
in .*8!? 8 multi- purpose room, 
earn* 10 ? t0 a storehouse, a 
2f« nd a Playground. But the 

Si B c ? n of construction Is ac- 

beginning of the 

eoSSu involverawit - Th ®y and 

it me “»bers will follow 

Providing the centre’s 

Wz M I aS iS - 

lu^ ajso depends on vo- 
cow^- c i ontributions from the 
m are aliocated 
the .responsible students. : 

of the classroom / 

The Star the 
hut ‘of a ^8? ts ■ Predecessor : arose 
■ tozafirf 9 Called 'Social Or- 

;;; DeVefop- 

: ■'< J-W7 »•- * i : •• 


ment', in which activities used 
to be restricted to the classroom. 
But in 1974, "we started a new 
approach to teaching this course 
— which is itself a contribution 
to the general question of philos- 
ophy of education in the Arab 
world. 

"We started with a modest 
project in which we erected bus 
shelters in some parts of Am- 
man. This first project intro- 
duced both the idea and the 
students themselves to the so- 
ciety — evoking different reac- 
tions among citizens, ranging 
from encouragement to condem- 
nation. 

* ‘ Despite some frustrations wb 
persisted in our work and were 



ix. Sari Nasir at the site 


• { • ■***■.: 

&*?•**■ ■* jgmL- .. :: Y 


im-. 


Two volanteers finish up some of tbe earthwork (pictures by 
Hassaii Ibrahim) 


finally able to complete the bus 
shelters (which incidentally con- 
. vinced some key officials in Am- 
man Municipality of the need 
and value of such shelters).” 

In 1977 Dr. Nasir 'and his 
then- students .moved on to the 
idea of establishing a community, 
centre in one of the most popu- 
lated areas in Amman — Hai 
Nazzal — with a land donation 
from the municipality. Even 
more encouraging were the fami- 
lies of Nazzal quarter itself, who 
"approached us offering their 
efforts and donations which did 
’ a, great, deal' to help us establish 
the centre, with which we are 
satisfied and proud'" 

-,* • Suweileh Community Centre Is 
to follow the Same pattern and 
Coffer the same services. 'The vo- 
lunteer student workers included 


New traffic law 
cuts accident, 
violation rates 


By Amal Ghandour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — if you feel safer 
in the streets than you used 
to, then you should thank the 
traffic law or July 1 98 3. 

The new law, which was 
implemented partially in re- 
sponse to dangerously high 
rates of car accidents in Jor- 
dan, is beginning to prove its 
effectiveness — although the 
decrease in road accidents is 
still not enough to be called 
stunning. 

According to Traffic De- 
partment figures, there were 
7,225 accidents from July till 
the end of 1983, in compari- 
son with 8,230 for the same 
period of 1982. Put another 
way, while July- December, 
1982 contained 18.7 per 
cent more accidents than the 
first half of the year, the sec- ' 
ond half of 1983had only a 
1 . 1 per cent increase. 

The decrease in injuries 
was less dramatic. There 
were 4,446 injuries suffered 
in car accidents in the six 
months after the July law's 
implementation, compared to 
4,994 injuries in the six 
months preceding it. Re- 
ported violations have also 
decreased, by 26.1 per cent 
in the period covered by the 
figures. 

Stricter punishments of JD 
50 to .200 in fines, or 1 
three-month prison terms for 
serious traffic violations, like 
driving without a licence, ex- 
ceeding the speed limit by 30 
kilometres an hour and driv- 
ing in the wrong direction, 
are credited for the im- 
provements. 


Tough punishments have 
also been instituted for the 
so-called second order, or 
less serious, violations such 
as disobeying the traffic po- 
lice and double parking. 

Yet, car accident deaths in- 
creased after the enfor- 
cement of the July Law, al- 
though by a very small mar- 
gin; The second half of 1982 
had 267 deaths, while the 
same period in 1983 wit- 
nessed 276. 

The decline in accidents, 
injuries and violations, al- 
though clear, is not systema- 
tic, A higher risk of car ac- 
cidents during the summer 
season is one explanation for 
the unsteady decrease. 

Growing numbers of cars 
on the road; long summer 
days; the return of expa- 
triates for their summer va- 
cations and transit trucks car- 
rying European goods to the 
Gulf through Jordan, are 
some of the challenges facing 
the traffic law every year. 

Work injuries up 

AMMAN (Star) — There were 
5,079 registered work accidents 
during 1983, resulting Id 40 
deaths, 1 3 major disabilities and 
172 minor disabilities, *Ad- 
Du stour* daily reported. 

Lost time totalled 31,000 days 
with a total cost to employers of 
JD 504,000 dne to the Injuries; 
an average of JD 100 per Injury, 
The figures compared to 5,153 
injuries In 1982, resulting In 44 
deaths, 1 0 major disabilities and 
58 minor ones. A disability is 
classed as major If It rcsalts In 
more than 30 per cent Impair- 
ment faculties. 



some from other Arab countries 
as well as Jordanians. Some of 
them told The Star of their en- 
thusiasm and community feeling 
in working there. Volunteer 
Amal Nafe' described the project 
as * ‘ marvellous and most essen- 
tial." 

WaUd Ahmad Yousef, Suweile- 
h’s town clerk, also expressed 
his gladness to see such a unique ■ 
centre being built in his town. 
Suweileh Municipality, like Am- 
man before it, donated the land 
for the project. 

• Dr. |4asir said the basic idea 
behind the affair i$ to strengthen : 
the spirit of responsibility In the ! 
students; 1 and < to enable them ,; 
confidently to take useful initia- 
tives for. the good of their cpun>- '' 
biles, wherever and as ' far as, | 

possibles ; 
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WHY ATARI COMPUTER ? 

• ATARI HOME MANAGEMENT GIVES 
YOU A PROFESSIONAL ADVANTAGE 

• ATARI HOME EDUCATION MAKES 
LEARNING FUN 

• ATARI HOME ENTERTAINMENT CAP- 
TIVATES YOU 

• THE COMPUTER AGE IS HERE NOW 

• PROGRAMMING LANGUAGES AND 
ADVANCED AIDS 

• Modularity 

• Add components easily when you need them 

• Programming ease . 

• Colour and Graphics Capabilities 

• Sound ■ ; 
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Productions of quality 

TV, radio and cinema firm aims to outclass others 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — If all goes as 
planned, the products of a 
young Jordanian com- 
pany will soon start solving 
some of the Arab world's 
most serious problems — 
those of poor educational 
TV programmes and boring 
drama series. 

High-quality educational ser- 
ies in both English and Ara- 
bic; • special condensed pro- 
grammes depicting' the pros 
and cons of the educational 
system of each Arab state; 
others pinpointing the artistic 
culture of Islam throughout 
the Middle East; Arabic car- 
toons and children's program- 
mes as well as dramatic series 
will soon start being produced 
by (he Jordan Company for 
Television, Radio and Cinema 
Production. 


The tWo-year- old company's 
chairman is Mohammad Ka- 
mal. Director General of the, 
Jordan Television Corpora- 1 
tion (JTV, which is under the 
authority of the Information 
Ministry). Mr. Kamal says 
that JTV has, over the last 
few years, felt the need to im- 
prove its production facili- 
ties. To meet this need, it es- 
tablished the company with 
JD 5 million capital — 51 per 
cent owned by the govern- 
ment and the rest by the pri- 
vate sector. There are about 
5,000 shareholders. 

An Austrian firm is building 
the company's spacious stu- 
dios and offices near the JTV 
station, and is expected to be 
finished within 24-30 
months. A British firm will be 
in charge of studio technical 
provisions. But to get a head 
start, the company has al- ■ 
ready rented a studio at JTV, 
a nd offices , to begi n produc- 
tion. 


“By doing this, we can sell dur 
new productions to cover the 
initial expenses, and possibly 
come out with a marginal pro- 
fit as well as gaining further 
experience before moving 
into the new company build- 
ings, “ Mr Kamal told The 
Star. 

The idea is already catching 
on, and discussions are to be 
held late this month with 
Egyptian universities inter- 
ested in buying educational 
programmes. The export- 
oriented company hopes to 
be able to sell its programmes 
ail over the Arab World. 

Mr. Kamal says the company 
was not established to com- 
pete with other production 
companies in the Arab world 
of which there are several 
— because most of them 
concentrate on drama. They 
compete to hire famous actors 
and actresses for commercia- 
lised dramatic series and 

Continued on page 5 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF ARABS IN THE AMERICAN MEDIA 

EDTTED BY 

EDMUND GHAREEB 


The role of the media in shaping U.S. perceptions toward 
Arabs is explored in interviews conducted by Dr. Ghareeb 
wuh prominent journalists and in. essays written by media 
special lists. The views of Peter Jennings. Anthony Lewis, 
John Cooley. Hodding Carter. Georgie Anne Geyer, Jim 
Hoagland. Jim Lehrer. Trudy Rubin, Bernard Gwertzman. 
Nick Thimmesch and others are probed on reporting in the 
United States of intra-Arab relations, the Arab-Israeli dispute, 
and U.S. -Arab affairs. Split Vision is an important 
contribution to the ongoing discussion of how the media 
influences U.S. policy in the Middle East. Published by the 
Amencan-Arab Affairs Council. 


Yes, I want to order SPLIT VISION 


Council ****** ** handling) 

1730 M StitcL^NW ■ . ■ ■ d 17 50 for a,rra i»l> 

Suite* 11 • Hardback 512 . 95 : (Add Jl.00 for domestic postage and handling) 

Washington, DC 20036 ! (Add; $10.50 for foreign airmail) . 

; • ■>: ! P Enclosed is my /check for.^ L. □ Bill me. ' 

v ; ; (Check®, must be drawn on U.S. banks.) ' \ 

; „ ■ ; (Disirirt of Columbia residenis add 6% sales (ax'.) 


Add Its s 
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Slowdown trend 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

A SLIGHT decrease in prices of bank, financial . 

insurance firm shares, spear headed a Benetai < 22P a ? y m 
trend this week Prices cSntinwd To flS 
eating a state of anticipation. siignuy, Indi- 

Oyer hajf a million shares were handled at n . 

•nSS ~ “ *55 averag^Thii'u 

enough to indicate a state of Instability. m 11 

Banks 

nr Jilt j 10 ®?? had 51 pfir cent of total business ade 

crease of 6. 4 points compared to its share last week WitSn 
this sector four out of 16 banks had 65 2 Dar cent «r 
activity, or 33.2 per cent of all business in the market 

cent - Bnd ^ fiat 

Industry 

Industrial shares had 36.5 per cent of total un 5 i nninie 

sms* 

ij'. , pe * ce " t; Somh Cement Company 8. 7/3.2 per 
cent, and Jordan Petroleum Refineries 7.4/2 7 per cent. 

Insurance 

had 9 4 per “ nt of marl “ l ,otali “ 

of a5S s « clor oae company - Jordan Insurance -out 
f 3 had 4 8 . 9 per cent of the sector or 4. 6 per cent of total. 

Services 

crease 7fniS?n ' B 1 ctor . h , ad 31 P er cent of total; a slight de- 
seven enmna JiP' 1 ????* compared to last week. Two out of 
Si had 47 per cent of the sector or 1 . 4 per cent 

24 5 Der ppJt T e ^’Sha'b Press and Publications with 

ptirm pSi r. tor or J °- 7 per ccnt of total, and Jordan 
Electric Power Company with 2. 5/0, 7 per cent. 

led^whh nr/rp the shares of 63 companies were hand- 
inciuX fhfr fla n s outnumbering gains 35-16. Gainers 
7 40 Oun Tr h nn? m f 7 0 cT c r rs Fede ration Office, closing at JD 
at JD 2 2/n ,m J r? 6 ' 7 , 5 r?i, J °f dan Phosphate Mines Company 

jV2^ 2 6^V&D J 2 D 07o! 0, and Paper and Cardb ° ard - 

) P f iC |%n e £“ s . lnolu . d ® d . Philadelphia Insurance, closing al 


down friwi mi ion ,7 . . ' insurance at J u i.zuu 

fro^n in T 9J n * 2 tI? ; P I °fc Land Insurance at JD 1 . 270 down 
SiSF b Press and Publications al JD 

o! 890 Soto from JD 0. 93d. and J ° rdan Dairy Company ^ 

St Jr^rlM^ di? al C ?i ha , d no . ch *nge in their share prices. The 

15 S s n J C n X ? Cl0Sin8 tirae came to 31 1.5: a decrease of 
1.5 points or 0.5 per cent from last week. 

“5 a7r^r C ie~ TatouUD "" 

The weekly record 



i - h ■. ■ • ; , • J. 
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Production firm plans export 


Continued from page 4 


ity of Jordan, to choose from 


which are generally more than 1.500 titles that 


reoetitive in their themes. would suit their aims. Once 

r r ihn M mmnv i« m lh e material arrives, it will be 

The aim of l ^. c0 ^ pa "J ‘ jb| ° adopted into Arabic under 

complement, and if possible ministry and uni v er siiy 

to co-ordinate with those stu supervision. 

dips _ ^ P rodac 'n, 8 n nH h These serics wil1 be sold to 

lified educational and cultural severa i universities and TV 

' 2n pT stations, _ along with related 


cost. These would have an ex- books and pri ~ ted ma terial al 
cellent market within toe a 35 per cent discount for 
Middle East and worldwide. students. Arrangements are 

A five-year agreement with also under way to have these 


[he Open University in the series put on video cassettes 
UK will enable the company, and sold to the public aL rea- 
with the help of the Ministry sonable prices, 
of Education and the Uni vers- Contacts with public broad- 


casting services in the United 
States and the British Broad- 
cas t i ng Corporal ion ( BBC! 

will bring about the produc- 
tion of school and college pro- 
grammes that suit the 

students of the Arab world. 

Children will have their 

own cartoons and program- 
mes, and two experts from 
.Czekoslovakia are expected to 
come to assist the company in 
the techniques of their pro- 
duction. 

Drama will not be ignored 
completely. But Mr Kamal 

said that to avoid the pitfalls 
of other Arab studios, the 
company aims al producing 
“selective" drama. 


economy 
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IN COOPERATION WITH 


Invite You To Join Our 



FEBRUARY 23 — MARCH 1, 1984 

DAILY PROGRAMMES - Continuous During The Festival 

* PAINTING EXHIBITION BY MRS. SABAHAT RASHDAN (In The lobby ) 

4 TURKISH HAND CRAFTS EXHIBITION (At The Galaxy Suite) (Including: Hand Made 
pure Silk HEREKE and KAYSERI carpets and rugs Collections, Also hand made 
silver and copper items) 

4 Open Dally: 10 am — 7 pm 

* TURKISH VIDEO FILMS SHOW (Consisting of General Introductory Films, about 
Turkey, and cinema films with Turkish script). 

starts Daily At 4 pm In ROCK INN BAR. 

NIGHTLY PROGRAMME - Contlnubus During The Festival 

Starting 21.30, ending approximately 00.30 every night Programme consisting of 

' FOLKLORE DANCES conducted by 3 male and 3 female dancers, and 4 Instrument 
Players, performance including folk dances from 7 different regions of TURKEY. 

l * POLK SOLO DANCES. I 

’ SINGERS GROUP Consisting of 2 singers, 2 vocalists and 3 Instrument players to 
■ ■ iP® ■ rnf l Turkish classical and modern songs, English, German, French, Italian, 
Hungarian Jin^l Arabic Songs. . ' ... ■ 

OCCASIONAL PROGRAMME 

SLIDE SHOW ABOUT TOURISTIC TURKEY, Conducted by. MR; UGMR AYYILDIZThe 
show consists of 300 slides shot from all parts of Turkey. March i, 1984 Thursday 

Between 17.00. 19.00 Hrs. • 


JPRC downplays contract reports 

• THE JORDAN Petroleum Refinery Company (JPRC) Is trying 
to cool the excitement of firms which have expressed their Inter- 
est In a large number of different contracts rumoured to be up- 
coming. These rumours have been blown out of proportion by 
Irresponsible reporting of recent developments, the company 
says. The Star Learned from a knowledgeable source that dis- 
cussions with Iraq over the possible purchase of a large quantity 
of fuel oil, to meet a temporary shortfall In JPRC supplies, are 
still under way. This possibility voided a tender the firm had 
earlier let for the supply of the oil and diesel fuel (Star 
26/1/84, page 3). But In any case, such discussions are car- 
ried on at an Intergovernmental level and the company Is not 
responsible. 

Other rumours, of the Impending construction of a refinery 
or a large tank farm at Aqaba, arc also said to be farfetched at 
the present time. JPRC says It has enough tanks in Aqaba to 
meet domestic demand. Any new facilities to be built there 
would.be for the purpose of Import and export operations. The 
crux of talks with Iraq over the purchase of fuel or crude oil is 
the question of how the products would be transported. No de- 
termination has yet been made on this. 

Indians float international tender 

• THE GOVERNMENT of Bihar state in India on 22 February 
opened bids for the supply of liquid nitrogen plants, generators, 
voltage stabilisers and other equipment to be used In the frozen 
semen banks of the state's Animal Husbandry Department. Bids 
had been Invited from countries around the world qualified and 
registered with the state. 

Public Works studies up for bids 

• IN KEEPING with Its intention of concentrating on road de- 
sign and study work during 1984, the Public Works Ministry 
has Invited bids from experienced consulting firms for studies 
on three planned highways. Tender numbers two, three and four 
for 1984 Involve studies on modernising the Aqaba south coast 
road, building a road from Irbld to Ajloun and one from ‘Allan 
to the town of Subhl, respectively. Details upon payment of JD 
50 for each tender, from the ministry's tenders secretary. Clos- 
ing date: 29 February 

WAJ retenders two old contracts. . . 

• THE WATER Authority of Jordan (WAJ) has announced new 
closing dates for two of the nine sewerage contracts originally 
set for IbsI week (Contracts & Contacts, 16/2/84). Contracts 
number 10 and 11 attrr acted only one bidder each, and so have 
been retendered; details are available upon payment of JD 100. 
Closing date: 26 April. 

. . . and floats 1 0 new ones 

a MEANWHILE, WAJ Is, from 23 February, opening 10 new 
sites for Inspection by contractors Interested in more sewerage 
work. Contracts number 17 through 26 are for sewers In Jabal 
Nuzha/ Prince Hassan neighbourhood; North Hashemi/Zagha- 
ttt; Jabal Al- Zu hour/ Na‘ our, Abous/ Khalayleh; AlLn/Hunal- 
kln camp; Nazzal/Abu Hialwa; Quwclsmeh; Quwelsmeh; Marj 
Al-Hainam, and Jubalha, respectively. Closing dates for bids 
on all these projects Is 10 March. 


New opportunities 


• MICROFILM SYSTEMS: For storage and reproduction of 
drawings. Sizes A4 to A0. Details upon payment of JD 15 from 
Jordan Electricity Authority Procurement Department, Seventh 
Circle, Jabal Amman. Closing Date: 29 March. 

• SPARE PARTS: For Mercedes 2624 trucks. Details upon 
payment or JD 30 from Syr lan- Jordanian Land Transport Com- 
pany, Jabal Hussein. ClosLng Date: 25 March. 


WATER AUTHORITY 
ZARQA — RUSEIFA WATER & 
SEWERAGE PROJECT 
CONTRACTS 1 , 2 A, 8 AND 10 


Prequail fled contractors for contracts I, 2 A, 
and 10 and contractors who purchased tender 
documents for contract 8 are hereby notified that 
changes In the bidding documents will be issued 
soon and that the bid opening dates for these 
contracts have been extended as follows: - 


Contract 1 
Contract 2 A 
Contract 8 
Contract 10 


— April 2, 1984 

— March 31, 1984 

— March 31, 1984 

— April 4, 1984 


Mohailnmad S, Kllanl 
. President 
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Water and desalination contracts 

• A $16.1 1 MILLION contract to add 143 miles to Riyadh's 

JJJlS network has been awarded to a local firm In 

jJJ udl Arabia. The contract will be Implemented In 17 mont- 

• ONE OF the largest <19 kllom.tts) solar- powered water 
pumping systems in the Middle East Is to be designed, manJ- 

“« Installed by Sol.rex Corp. (Rock* lit, M.ry- 
ar , th J Worn of Irrigating the Egyptian desert. The 
r^ J ilJu°A eT x i h r a “ splces of E Bypt’s General Petroleum 

he VocatJ?t2 l ?h? S? fnli"!® eBrly this year ' Thc will 

of Cairo d tb E t ° walnat area - s®.me 1,600 km. south 

• BIDS ARE being Invited In February and March for the 
»HS P m*tIi r . IVe T Wat ? r f«rifflcallon units and mobile hot asphalt 
jmd mastic mixer -trailers for a US Agency for International 
Development (AID) project In Egypt. 

ft . I S » sc ek 1 n B “ 1 A J° finance the $3.3 billion contract 

!»nS5 n .? d Jf St ycar . vv ^ t l ^ ng Altj a Korean busiucss group, to 
pump underground water from the desert to thc coast. Due to 

F, "MJS?-?* rrom $22 b,llion 10 * p 80 to about $10 
billion in 1983, Libya may not be able to pay (he Korean 
group a down payment of $275 million. Last year, Libya ap- 
proached Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the UAE for financial aid 
for the project. 

^ ' .MEANWH I LE. has taken delivery of a $50 million 
C^rmany desa natlon p,ai, t from Krupp Industries of West 

• {U1ACHI ZOSEN of Japan lias won an order for a salt- 
making electrolysis plant from Petrochemical Industries Co. 

y of Kuwait- The turnkey contract involves producina 
salt from seawater to be processed Into chlorine and caustic 
soda In the industrial district of Shuaiba. 

Railway contracts 

• HENRY BOOT Railway Engineering of thc UK has received 
a $6.84 million contract from the Egyptian National Railway 
for the supply of 500 railway turnouts and associated tim- 
bers. The turnouts will be used iu the renovation and expan- 
sion of track on a phosphate mine railway in southern Egypt. 

JNOJA Technical and Economic Services Ltd. 
iKiiLS) of India has been prequallfled to undertake expan- 
sion feasibility studies and inspection programmes for Saudi 
Arabia's railway projects. The Saudi Ministry of Communica- 
tions has plans to set up a railway network linking thc king- 
dom s ports and agricultural and Industrial centres with Its 
major cities. Priority Is to be given to a project linking Jed- 
dah and Dammam's King Abdul- Aziz Port via Rlyad. 

f.SEA™ Arab * aa Government Railway Organization 
tLia m h i? s reacb * d 90 per cent of Its targets under the 
. . k? Ive :Y. ear Development Plan, according to SAGRO offl- 
dal Ahmad Saeed Afandl. The remaining 10 per cent involves 
the development of a telecommunications and signalling net- 
work. This planned network, estimated to cost about $58 
million, will be awarded soon. Al-Yamama Establishment of 
Saudi Arabia is presently building three new terminal stations 
C ?,f. he oaes at Dammam, Hofuf and Rlyad at a cost of 
$58.8 million. Technital of Italy Is design consultant for the 
new terminals. 1 

• SEVERAL NORTH African countries are also In the process 
of considering ambitions railway proposals. Algeria Is re- 
ported to be planning a replacement and expansion programme 
to encompass 2,540 miles of new track. Nearby, Morocco Is 
working to improve mineral and development lines in the south 
and east, Libya, which at present has no railways, Is also re- 
ported to be looking Into the establishment of a railway net- 
work. 

Telecommunications contracts 

*ra?/wi has been awarded a con- 

!. a „ fn 5 Ge “ eral Telecommunications Organlza- 

S,®* f2»« xteud , s S p ; to " shore communications from the Wat- 
- faya station via; Sohar and Khasab to ships In the region. 

r^ H iF SSON GF Sweden hqs won an $18 million contract 
2HJ M0r ? co t0 f upp, y and install some 20 AXE digital tele- 
S. f l 0 “^H e i CCt,a ? ReS ® aba L Casablanca, Marrakesh and Aga- 
dir, The equipment will be In operation by 1986, Ericsson has 

?iSnhhnt ?ed *“.*?? 0 J ' ? 0|,der froni Tunisia for a mobile 

approved a $ 1 28 million loan for 
; Algeria to help defray the. coasts of. a $312.4 million telecom- 

vAli erttall''fh^ 


Prices hold a lesson for copp er producers 

Commodities show upward trem 


By Star Staff Writer 

A REVIEW of commodity 
price movements during 
1983 published recently by 
the World Bank shows that 
the slowly growing inter- 
national recovery is begin- 
ning to cause general price 
improvement. But growth is 
still very tentative, and the 
higher prices will not hold out 
against a situation of sudden 
oversupply, as copper produc- 
ers have learned. 

As measured by the bank’s ag- 
gregate index for non- fuel com- 
modities, prices registered a fur- 
ther slight decline In December 
1983. Cocoa, tea, palm oil and 
coconut oil prices increased sig- 
nificantly during the month, 
while prices of oranges, sugar 
and rice fell substantially. 

To the end of December, the 
index has increased by 1 3.4 per 
cent since prices began their re- 
covery in November 1982. It is 
still 25 per cent below the previ- 
ous peak in October 1980. Av- 
eraged over the whole year, the 
index has increased by 4.4 per 
cent above the 1982 level. 

The recovery spreading 
through the industrial countries 
has been a very important in- 
fluence on the prices of indus- 
trial raw materials. But the con- 
tinued appreciation of the US 
dollar, especially in the latter 
naif of 1983, put a downward 
pressure on all commod’ly 
prices. 

During 1983. agricultural 
commodities showed the largest 
price increases. Fats and oils 
made the highest gains, increas- 
ing by 4 1 per cent since Decem- 
ber 1982 and averaging, for the 
year as a whole, 23.2 per cent 
above the 1982 level. 

The next best performer 
within the agricultural group was 
the non-food or agricultural raw 
materials sub-group. The 1983 
prices of cotton and jute dis- 
played exceptional strength 
Rubber prices, Which had recov- 
ered sharply earlier in the year, 
virtually stagnated during the 
second half. 

Copper crashes 

For the metals and minerals 
group as a whole, the price per- 
formance was rather lacklustre 
with a remarkable divergence 
among the individual commodi- 
ties. Th^ prices of zinc and alu- 
minium improved but the prices 
of lead, iron ore, tin, nickel and 
copper fell. The fall in the price 
of copper was unexpected and 
large. 

Consumption of most metals 
and minerals began to increase 
in the wake of the recovery in 
the industrial countries. But 
there were differences in pat- 
terns of consumption. Consump- 
tion of aluminium, nickel and 
zinc rose, but that of lead signi- 
ficantly only in the last quarter. 

Apart from the differences in 
, consumption trends, there were 
. differences in the Way producers 
, of minerals reacted to the turna- 
round t>f prices in the earlier 
■ months of 1983. Producers of 
. aluminium, nickel, tin arid zinc 
• increased production very cau- 
, tiouSly.i: while copper producers 
!i increased production rapidly at 
. the ■ first sign of market Tim-' 


than twice as high as normal 
levels. As a result, the price of 
aluminium was higher than cop- 
per for the first time in the post- 
World War II period. 

Petroleum decline 

In 1983 Opec prices declined 
for the first time. The weighted 
average Opec price was 13.6 per 
cent lower in December 1983 
than the level of a year earlier. 
Slack demand and rapid deple- 
tion of stocks during the first 
two months of the year forced 
Opec to reduce the price of mar- 
ker crude from $34 to $29 per 
barrel, and to reinstate the pro- 
duction ceiling at 17.5 million 
barrels a day ( mbd) . 

The market for crudes, espe- 
cially the lighter varieties, 
firmed up throughout the sum- 
mer, whilp Opec production con- 
tinued to rise towards the 19 
mbd level by August-September. 


With the dollar nmiJ. 

s rong and continuing to appe t 

ate vis -a- yis the major currVtP 
cies, oil prices did not fall in Jr 
terms in Europe. Thus the it 
mand for oil in Europe coniinij 
to decline. Despite the siroc> 
economic recovery in the 
and the consequent increasii.t 
demand for oil products .ft 
continuing production ab<»> 
their quotas by Opec member^ 
together with mild weather 
ing October and November* 
eventually caused prices toinJ 
ble. i 

At the beginning of December | 
prices for North Sea crudes ml 
nearly $2 per barrel below it*) 
official levels. Later in m 
month, the Arctic chill that grirt 
ped the US led to soaring pricto 
for heating oil and prices ontfc** 
spot market started a rapid dim? 
towards the official levels. I 


? ^ "“cioimer qecr^ased or re-i . 

: > PhShflflH But uopper slocks - 

,‘cotitlhued to- mount .••* . 

p « d ?f ML idanlifii 
^able coppor .-stacks , were ' mord . 


Copper cables: Prices Inch up, production booms t 

British seek way around 
obstacles to IDA 

Brltaln ’s campaign to rescue the Inter- j 
ImnnpfSLPS™ ? pme,,t delation (IDA), the world’s most 
pJISSvirf ! slng,e source of finance to the poorest countries, J 

Stoiie uaex Pf ctcd boost late last month, when the United j 
states pledged not to obstruct it. ( 

w hT?i S iHF resen i s anabr «P* change of policy for the US, 
tafLrnJtl™ If 0 "? 1,01,1 stored its funds and frustrated an \ 

the World &nk tBI1,Pl *° bal1 if out The IDA ls s P DnSorcd by i 

fr e A 8e i s al ! the lnore remarkable since It cooes i 

han? f the 4 Ame r ,cai1 leading hardliners, James Burn- ft 
of a'Jnaii executi J 8 director at the World Bank. He was one 5 
H 8r °« p of off,c,aIs who caused President Reagan to i\ 
c i* ts ln the ,DA » o&ullng advice from h 
ice- President Bush and Secretary of.Siate George Shultz. 

neS n »h«i nS,Ste,,Ce P A wlU be limited to $9 billion over the \ l 
main/ri»1* y rs ’ wbereas » would need $24 billion even to > 
maintain its present Inadequate level of aid. ; 

toTackm!! C rtf? ta ! e ! a,so pBt P ressure on japan and Germany { ’ 
billion mainfv^k ,nter * ,atlona l attempt to provide an extra $3 •: J 
not he ohifi L y * hrough a separate fund to which the US wonld ■ 
nor ne obliged to contribute. 1 , 

thl^f 1 a *S ha 5 { ust d « idad to launch a new campaign to revive | 

• ‘no a ? Burn l ,am said his country would have 

be r” whatso « w ’ ‘ to It, even though the US mlgh 

contributed froin contracts BJren under the Tund if It did not ;> 

ln I nni l, ff P !i d ? e b °l ds * IDA's supporters will have succeeded • 
States. f th8lr prlmary ob JcctlveS, neutralising tbe United 

ma?v °IS.^k® a !L y a i m is . t0 rega,n ‘he support of West Ger- ; 

h wa8deep ly offended when President ReBgan , 
snored a personal note from Chancellor Kohl urging him to , 
be more generons. « 

eiJS’i j«* lly ? ra,ldf and b l* fellow Brandt commissioners^- , 

the ll Hnno^H 611 ^* 0 ^ unt an intensive lobbying effort of ail * 
; a-anHt !o , IDA ’ .Chancellor Kobl Is an eirly target, and { 
tha? d wl?ki e ^ pys 1 ip «c b bettor personal relations with hlo y 
h ^pclal Democratic successor Helmut Schmidt, [ 
- wllllead a small delegation to him 5 shortly. ■■■; \ 

' ' thouSf 8 *lt^ l fF a ii y i0 f,Vour more money, for ; IDA audit 
I- pgr!??\ fc - . f ^ rlp * , »y;J a !ns In too, Ja|»ri wUl also take; 






Contests in Germany, a documentary and TV series in 
Japan, public hearings in the US. All have one thing in 
common: a self-conscious look at national behavior 
during the Second World War. 


West Germany 


By Anna von Muenchhausen 

Special to WorldPaper 

HAMBURG— "Riots began shortly after 
8:00 p.m.” the report begins. "The Syna- 
gogue was heavily damaged, furniture 
and worship items were thrown into the 
street or taken away or burned. Jewish 
shops and houses were destroyed and 
looted. Policemen watched calmly, with- 
out taking any action, when SA officers 
damaged Jewish property. Later on po- 
licemen on duty reported nothing special 
had occurred. . . .With one of her sons, 
Jewess Rosa Hausmann went to the po- 
lice station at 10:30 p.m., reporting that 
her apartment had been burglarized. 
Similar reports piled up. The next day, 23 
Jewish citizens from Weiden were de- 
ported to Dachau concentration camp. 
One of the activists, a teacher at the local 
high school, boasted: 'Well, we’ve shown 
them. . . And making fun of one of his 
students, Hermann Hausmann, he said: 
'Manni was scared to death and kept cry- 
ing "Help! Help!" all th * t ime’. . . .” 

This is ci led from a 3 00- page essay 
written by 17-year-old Michael Brenner, a 
student at the high school in Weiden, 
which, along with other German cities, 
witnessed the dreadful events of Novem- 
ber 9, 1938, the dismal "Reichskris- 
tallnacht.’' Michael is one of 19, 000 young 
Germans who took part in a recent com- 
petition under the auspices of Karl Cnr- 
stens, president of the Federal Republic. 

Michael’s work, scrupulously titled, 
"Persecution of Jews during the Third 
Reich, as demonstrated in the everyday 
life of Weiden’s Jewish citizens in former 
and present time," took him ten months 
to research and was honored with the 
first prize (US$1200). 

The tremendously favorable response 
to this year’s competition (established ten 
years ago as a regular feature of political 
education, with topics changing from 
year to year) was a surprise, especially to 
thoBe who showed Btrong reservations in 
the beginning. The topic, which sounded 
rather simple at first sight ("Find and put 
together information describing every- 
day life under the National Socialists’ 
rule; try to explain how people reacted 
and draw conclusions for the present 
time”), proved to have subtle difficulties— 
when, for example, parents suddenly did 
not want their children to take part; 
when conservative newspapers pointed 
out that the competition favored "pur- 
pose-laden history lessons”; when record 
offices in many cities turned out not to 
have even the faintest hint of any Nazi 
documents; when teachers showed reluc- 
tance to support their students because of 
the patron’s "split personality" (Karl Car- 
atens himself had once been a member of 
the National Socialist Party). And last 
but not least, when many attempts to 
trace events led repeatedly to members of 
the older generation saying: "We should 
stop talking about what happened. It’s 
over, finished and done with. . . 

Certainly the competition added new 
ag pects to the special generation gap Ger- 
o»any experiences. Nevertheless, ad- 
. oresaing the prize winners during a small 
ceremony in Berlin, President Carstens 


said he was deeply impressed by the 
young people’s achievement: "You’ve 
shown persistence and a good nose, 
you’ve established many contacts with 
the older generation, you’ve managed 
problems and complicated situations. 
Sure, it is not easy to do research on the 
details of Nazi workday routines. But 
those who felt challenged by this task 
have taken great trouble to get to the bot- 
tom of conditions duiing the 1930s, a dec- 
ade 40 years past. And many of the 
details you’ve found can set us thinking .” 

Some of the prize winners felt deeply ir- 
ritated by these words. Why was it really 
up to Lhem to set thinking those who had 
been responsible for the holocaust and all 
that? Gaby Matthees, a 20-year-old from 
Landsberg, near Munich, said: "I was 
shucked to learn that it was nothing short 
of archaeology to bring some light into 
this dark chapter of my home town's his- 
tory." 

Gaby, together with Edith Raim, 18, 
and Wolfgang Habel, 19, all students at 
the Dominikus Zimniermann-Gymna- 
siuin at Landsberg, dug up information 
about a planned, but not completely real- 
ized. huge ammunitions factory only a 
few miles out. of town. It was where the 
notorious "miracle weapon” and a jet 
bomber were to be constructed. Toward 
the end of World War II, about 24,000 
prisoners from the nearby Kau faring 
camp lust their lives dredging for and 
building the extensive underground shel- 
ter for the secret project. They died from 
exhaustion, malnutrition, virus infec- 
tions and air raids. 

Today, only an expert’s eye can make 
ouL the relics of the unfinished factory: 
concrete dugoute filled with mud and lit- 
ter, the roofs tangled with weeds and 
grass. And there are the remains of 
barbed-wire fences which separated the 
so-called "bad elements” from the "useful 
citizens” who still pretend they knew 
nothing about that holocaust next door. 

There were no maps, no reports in the 
local newspaper. After having copied 
more than 700 documents hidden in dis- 
tant record offices, having written letters 
to people all over the world who presum- 
ably still remembered details of "ring 
doves” (which was the factory’s code 
name), Gaby and her friends finally met 
some Landsberg citizens who were ready 
to talk. 

Yes, there had been rumors in the place 
about what happened down there. Yes, 
some women succeeded in throwing 
bread and fruit into the camp during the 
night because they knew about the fam- 
ine inside. Yes, there had been warnings: 
"You better keep quiet unless you want to 
join them there. . . ” Oh yes, they kept 
quiet. 

The four Landsberg students did not 
forget to draw conclusions, to name what 
they experienced. “People tend to push 
aside uncomfortable memories; they 
don’t Beem to worry about grief and sor- 
row forced upon inocent men and women. 
. . Shortly after receiving Carsten’s 
check, they received a letter, unsigned, 
calling them "Jews’s knights” . and other 
anti-semitic names. 


Anna von Muenchhausen is a journalist 

atDieZeit, a general weekly newspaper. 


V H E ri ty nfK i ijifU l ivtvti fly h c/« l a a >m • 
petit inn M/i its history and the Men mi- 
ni to wearers ivhu left there for A meruit 
to escape religions persecution 300 
years ago. 

Nine students of Krefeld’s Gymna- 
sium came up with the idea of drawing 
a more or less contemporary parallel 
and tried to find out what had hap- 
pened to another group of emigrants, 
Jewish families who had to leave their 
hometown in the 1930s. The students 
sent out 54 letters, written in German 
as well as in English, introducing their 
idea and asking for biographical inform 
motion : 

How did you manage tn emigrate? 

How did you pxfhirhnce the time be- 
fore and after 1933? 

On you still keep in (ouch with any- 
body here? 

They did not hesitate to anticipate the 
receivers’ feelings: "We can imagine 
that the memories of this time are diffi- 
cult for you. We also understand if you 
do not want to talk about it ...” They 
got 18 letters from ex-Krefeld citizens or 


persona related to them, each one u 
novel in itself demonstrating the result 
of racism and fascism in a most dismal 
manner. A new dimension of Nazi ter- 
ror was revealed by fhese handwritten 
or iyfml letters addressed to 16-year-old 
Germans 

" After 1933, evay thing changed." 
Lotte Stern wrote to Michael Gerhurdl 
fixnn Fullerton, California " 1 can only 
say, people who were thought to be 
friends were alienated— we were de- 
nounced by many far no other reasons 
but being Jewish. . . .There were so 
many restrictions— couldn’t go where 
we wanted, even to the theater, eta, too 
numerous to mention . ...” 

In the meantime, this correspond 
dence resulted in personal contacts : 
some former Krefeld citizens now living 
in the US have revisited their home- 
town, hosted by thc students. OUo 
Berets, one of the emigrants, wrote to 
them : "We have been deeply moved by 
your letter ...li gave us new courage to 
live on, because obviously young people 
seem to realize what happened in Ger- 
many, in Krefeld.” 

—Anna von Muenchhausen 



After being forced out of Krefeld decades ago , a bittersweet visit brings back 


memories. 


United States 


By Roberta Furgar 

Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Janet Masuda 
was 24 years old when she was fired from 
her California civil service job in 1942 and 
was evacuated to a relocation camp in To- 
paz, Utah. 

Masuda was one of 120,000 individuals 
of Japanese ancestry in the US living on 
the West Coast (California, Oregon and 
Washington) during World War II who 
were forced to spend the first two-and-a- 
half years of the war in camps located in 
interior states. 

Forty-two years later, Masuda and 294 
other Japanese-Americans who lost their ; 
state jobs in California because of reloca- 
tion have begun receiving payment to- 
ward a $6000 compensation award 
approved in 1983 by the state. Similar 
compensation requests have been ap- 
proved for public employees in the state of 
Washington and both Los Angeles and 
San Francisco counties in California. 

Although the allocation of funds to 
former government employees is viewed 
as a mini-victory for the Japanese-Ameri-, 
can community, the majority of those in- 
terned during World War II were not 
public employees and must await action 


by the federal government on a recoir j 
inendation for universal compensation t j 
al! surviving victims. 

The evacuation procedures were authc 
rized by President Franklin D. Roosevel 1 
ten weeks after the December 7, 1941, Jar 1 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. Supported 
by a unanimous vole of Congress and di v 
dared a constitutional act during wai : 
time by tbe US Supreme Court, the orde 'i f 
set in place the immediate evacuation t • I 
assembly centers and then relocation s! 
camps of all individuals of Japanese ai > 
cestry— regardless of their citizenship. j j T 

Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, responsible r :l 
for West Coast security during the wa {j 
declared the Japanese an "enemy race! i ! 
accusing individuals of Japanese a nee; , • 
try of being "organized and ready for cor] |-[ 
certed action [against the US] at j ' ,;: 
favorable time. 

"The very fact that no sabotage ha j 
taken place to date,” he argued, "is a di! ' 
turbing and confirming indication the -• 
such actions wil 1 be taken.” \ ‘i 

Despite his failure to substantial !: 
charges of treason and subversion, Dr; 
Witt’s call for the evacuation of both Jaf; ; 
anese-Americans and resident Japanesj : 
aliens was heartily supported by !oc$ . ^ 
and state governments in California. Th' . ,[! >lj 
state’s League ofCities, as well as the Ca| : 
ifornia County Supervisors Association I- j| 
' passed resolutions urging evacuation) |Jja 







economy 


from Ml^^iiieport^ 

Water and desalination contracts 

• A SI 6.8 MILLION contract to add 143 miles to Riyadh’s 
water pipeline network has been awarded to a local firm in 
Saudi Arabia. The contract will be Implemented In 17 mont- 
hs. 

• ONE OF the largest (19 kilowi.tts) solar- powered water 
pumping systems in the Middle East is to be deslgnedi manu- 
factured and Installed by Solarex Corp. (Rockville, Mary- 
land) for the purpose of Irrigating the Egyptian desert. The 
project, under the auspices of Egypt’s General Petroleum 
Co. , Is scheduled for start-up early this year. The system will 
be located In the East Owalnat area, some 1*600 km. south 
of Cairo. 

• RIDS ARE being Invited In February and March for the 
supply of river water purification units and mobile hot asphalt 
and mastic mixer trailers for a US Agency for International 
Development (AID) project in Egypt. 

• LIBYA IS seeking aid to finance the $3.3 billion contract 
It signed last year with Dong Ah, a Korean business group, to 
pump underground water from the desert to the coast. Due to 
a drop in oil revenues, from $22 billion in 1988 to about $10 
billion In 1983, Libya may not be able to pay the Korean 
group a down payment of $275 million. Last year, Libya ap- 
proached Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the UAE for financial aid 
for the project. 

• LIBYA, MEANWHILE, bas taken delivery of a $50 million 
seawater desalination plant from Krupp Industries of West 
Germany. 

• HITACHI ZOSEN of Japan has won an order for a salt- 
making electrolysis plant from Petrochemical Industries Co. 
K.S. C. of Kuwait. The turnkey contract Involves producing 
salt from seawater to be processed Into -chlorine and caustic 
soda In the industrial district of Shualba. 

Railway contracts 

• HENRY BOOT Railway Engineering of the UK has received 
a $6.84 million contract from the Egyptian National Railway 
for the supply of 500 railway turnouts and associated tim- 
bers. The turnouts will be used in the renovation and expan- 
sion of track on a phosphate mine railway In southern Egypt. 

• RAIL INDIA Technical and Economic Services Ltd. 
(RITES) of India has been prcqualifled to nndertake expan- 
sion feasibility studies and Inspection programmes for Saudi 
Arabia* s railway projects. The Saudi Ministry of Communica- 
tions bas plans to set up a railway network linking the king- 
dom's ports and agricultural and Industrial centres with its 
major cities. Priority Is to be given to a project linking Jed- 
dah and Dammam's King Abdul- Aziz Port via Rlyad. 

• THE SAUDI Arabian Government Railway Organization 
(SAGRO) has reached 90 per cent of Its targets under the 
Third Five-Year Development Plan, according to SAGRO offi- 
cial Ahmad Saeed Afandi. The remaining 10 per cent Involves 
the development of a telecommunications and signalling net- 
work. This planned network, osfl mated to cost about $58 
niHllon, will be awarded soon. Al-Yaroauia Establishment of 
Saudi Arabia Is presently building three new terminal stations 
to replace the ones at Dammam, Hofuf and Rlyad at a cost of 
$58.8 million. Technical of Italy Is design consultant for the 
new terminals. * 

• SEVERAL NORTH African countries are also in the process 
of considering ambitious railway proposals. Algeria Is re- 
ported to be planning a replacement and expansion programme 
to encompass 2,540 miles of new track. Nearby, Morocco Is 
working to Improve mineral and development lines In the south 
and cast. Libya, which at present has no railways, Is also re- 
ported to be looking ipto the establishment of a railway net- 
work. 

Telecommunications contracts 

• OH) TELECOMMUNICATIONS has been awarded a con- 
tract with the Omani General Telecommunications Organiza- 
tion to extend ship- to- shore communications front the Wat- 

. taya station vla'Sohar and Khasab to ships In the region. 

i * 

• .ERICSSON OF Sweden has won bii $18 million contract 
from Morocco to supply and Install some 20 AXE dlglfal tele- 
phone exchanges in Rabat, Casablanca, Marrakesh and Aga- 
dir, The equipment will be In operation by 1986. Ericsson has 
also received a $600,000 order from Tunisia for a mobile 
telephone system To be delivered |n August. The system, the 
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November. Tunisia hopes to ejltpiad the number of mobile 
anlts to2,00Clbythe end of 1985- 

• TTIE VORLD BANK has a pproved '* $128 million loan Tor 
.Algeria to help defray the coasts of a $312.4 million telecom- 
nmhlcallops expansion programme. The expansion programme 
will entall' l the 'cpn${trncttoiu of flveTo^g- distance underground 
cable. links, Ip IQ. provinces and. the supply of automation for 


Prices hold a lesson for copper producers 

Commodities show upward trern 











By Star Staff Writer th 
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A REVIEW of commodity fll1 
price movements during Rjj 
1983 published recently by w 
the World Bank shows that 
the slowly growing inter- 
national recovery is begin- f 0 
ning to cause general price av 
improvement. But growth is ce 
still very tentative, and the th 
higher prices will not hold out SI; 
against a situation of sudden tic 
oversupply, as copper produc- tw 

ers have learned. °i 
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As measured by the bank's ag- 
gregate index for non-fuel com- di 
modifies, prices registered a fur- pa 
(her slight decline in December 
1983. Cocoa, lea, palm oil and 
coconut oil prices increased sig- 
nificantly during the month, ‘ ,! 
while prices of oranges, sugar 
and rice fell substantially. tu 

To the end of December, the 
index has increased by 1 3.4 per 
cent since prices began their re- 
covery in November 1982. It is 
still 25 per cent below the previ- 
ous peak in October 1980. Av- 
eraged over the whole year, the 
index has increased by 4.4 per 
cent above the 1 982 level. 

The recovery spreading 
through the industrial countries 
has been a very important in- 
fluence on the prices of Indus- 
trial raw materials. But the con- 
tinued appreciation of the US 
dollar, especially in the latter 
half of 1983, put a downward 
pressure on all commod.ty 
prices. 

During 1983, agricultural 
commodities showed the largest r 
price increases. Fats and oils c 
made the highest gains, increas- 
ing by 41 per cent since Decem- 
ber 1982 and averaging, for the 
year as a whole, 23.2 per cent 
above the 1 982 level. 

The next best performer 
within the agricultural group was 
the non-food or agricultural raw 
materials sub-group. The 1983 
prices of cotton and jute dis- 
played exceptional strength. 
Rubber prices, Which had recov- 
ered sharply earlier in the year, 
virtually stagnated during the 
second balk 

Copper crashes 

For the metals and minerals 
group as a whole, the price per- 
formance was rather lacklustre 
with i a remarkable divergence 
among the individual commodi- 
ties. The prices of zinc and alu- 
minium improved but the prices 
of lead, iron ore, tin, nickel and 
copper fell. The fall in the price 
of copper was unexpected and 
large. 

Consumption of most metals 
and minerals began to increase 
in the wake of the recovery in 
;the industrial countries. But 
there were differences in pat- 
terns of consumption. Consump- 
tion of aluminium, nickel and 
zinc rose, but that of lead signi- 
ficantly only In the last quarter. 

Apart from the differences in 
consumption trends; there were 
differences in the way producers 
of minerals reacted to the turna- , 
roqnd . or prices in the earlier 
months of 1983. Producers of 
aluminium, nickel, tin and zinc 
increased production very cau- 
tiously, while copper producers 
increased production rapidly at 
the first sign of market jm- 
. prove me nt. Thus, surpluses in: 

. stocks of aluminium, nickel/ tin J 
and 2inc -either decreased ot re-. 1 .'’ 

• plained flat, j Biit .copper -stocks ■ 
continued to .mount.' i . ' 

4&-8S °S 1 983,: identifj, • 

;'? bl ® stocks yyere’. more 7 


than twice as high as normal 
levels. As a result, the price of 
aluminium was higher than cop- 
per for the first time in the post- 
World War II period. 

Petroleum decline 

In 1983 Opec prices declined - 
for the first time. The weighted 
average Opec price was 13.6 per 
cent lower in December 1983 
than the level of a year earlier. 
Slack demand and rapid deple- 
tion of stocks during the first 
two months of the year forced 
Opec to reduce the price of mar- 
ker crude from $34 to $29 per 
barrel, and to reinstate the pro- 
duction ceiling at 17.5 million 
barrels a day (mbdj . 

The market for crudes, espe- 
cially the lighter varieties, 
firmed up throughout the sum- 
mer, whilq Opec production con- 
tinued to rise towards the 19 
mbd level by August-September. 


With the dollar ren*,. 
strong and continuing to am,, ' 
ate vis-a-vis the major jL 
cies, oil prices did not Tallin £ 
terms in Europe. Thus ihej 
mand for oil in Europe continc- 
to decline. Despite the un- 
economic recovery in ih e £ 
and the consequent increasir 
demand for oil producti £ 
continuing production ‘ah, 
their quotas by Opec memben' 
together with mild weather K 
ing October and Novemk 
eventually caused prices to ter 
ble. [ 

At the beginning ofDecemfc 
prices for North Sea crudes uc 
nearly $2 per barrel below in- 
official levels. Later in i>,' 
month, the Arctic chill thatgri;- 
ped the US led to soaring prk»' 
for heating oil and prices on iv 
spot market started a rapid elk! 
towards the official levels. 



Copper cables: Prices inch up, production booms 


British seek way around 
obstacles to IDA 

By Geoffrey Lean 

LONDON (ONS) — Britain’s campaign to rescue the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), the world’s iw* 
Important single source of finance to the poorest coudMw. 
received an unexpected boost late last month, when thelMhd 
States pledged not to obstruct it. 

This represents an abrupt change of policy for the US» 
which last month both slashed its funds and frustrated ” 
International attempt to ball It out. The IDA Is sponsored V 
the World Bank. 

The US pledge Is. all the more remarkable since It c 0IBel 
from one of the American leading hardliners, James 
ham, their executive director at the World Bank. He 
of a small group of officials who caused President Reap” 10 
insist on drastic cuts in the IDA, q^rfullng advice 
Vice-President Bush and Secretary of:State George Shultz- 

On US Insistence IDA will be limited to $9 billion over 8* 
next three years, whereas it would need $24 billion eren w 
maintain Its present inadequate level of aid. 

The Bolted States also put pressure on Japan and Germ”? 
to back ont of an International attempt to provide an extr® 
billion, mainly through a separate fund to which the US^ 
not be obliged to contribute. 

Britain has just decided to launch a new campaign tojejJJ* 
this fund and last week Burnham said bis country would J* 

no objection whatsoever” to it, even though: the USjnW” 
be excluded from contracts given under the fund if It did noi 
contribute, 

. . If this pledge holds, , IDA's supporters will have sn4 r5?f,^*j 
in one of their .primary, objectives, neutralising the u®* 1 
. States. . 

The other early aim is to regain the support of West Gc f ‘ 
many, which was deeply offended when President Re"!® 
snubbed a personal note from Chancellor Kohl urging h ,D1 ,w 
be more generous, • 

.t?*. Brai,dt *nd bis fellow Brandt commissioners 

elded last weekend to mount an intensive lobbying effort* 1 *' j 
|he 33 donors to IDA. Chancellor Kohl Is an early target. J" 
enjoys much better personal relations f!" 
■ his Social Democratic successor Helmut ScW“ 

mil lead a small delegation to him shortly. 

jiff**? in favour of more money for IDA 
• thought- that If' Germany joins In too, Japan will *1®® I- 
part. : ; !• 
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lesoeci us fool 




COLOMBO— Forty-eight-year- | 
oldS.C.(Sheriden ! 

Chandrasekera) Opatha was 1 
chief cartoonist and layout artist | 
of the Times of the Ceylon i 
Group of Newspapers for 19 | 

years. I 

Now associated with the 
largest newspaper and 
magazine group in Sri Lanka, 
the Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon Ltd., he is political 
cartoonist for the Ceylon 
Observer, a daily evening 
newspaper, and humor 
cartoonist for the Daily News, a 
daily morning newspaper. 

His cartoons and caricatures 
have been published and 
exhibited in the US, Canada, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Greece, Japan and India. 
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‘Our borders are like a sieve’ 

France's extreme right expbits the immigration issue 


: By Jacqueline Grapln 
Associate Editor in Western Europe 

PARIS —At night, many people stealthily walk across 
; the Sarrbrucken cemetery, which is at the border be- 
• tween France and West Germany. The French border po- 
=• lice, who usually claim they are doing a good job, admit 
that approximately 300 illegal immigrants cross into 
; France there and along the Paris-Frankfurt railroad line 
every week. From Barcelona, North African and West 
African workers are led through the Pyrenees along the 
same route followed by the Republicans during the 1936 
j civil war in Spain. 

France is a land of hospitality, but more and more peo- 
I pie now are complaining that "our borders are like a 
; sieve.” The left-wing government hesitates between so- 
da list generosity and electoral realism: its party is losing 
one election after another to the extreme right. Immigra- 
tion has become a major political issue— on the same 

- level as crime. (Since the government abolished the 
■ death penalty, the right-wing opposition has accused it of 

- doing more to protect criminals in jail than to protect 
, honest citizens,) 

I A good example of what is going on nowadays in 
i France can be seen in the small working-class town of 
, j Aulney-sous-Bois, near Paris, where the left lost a munic- 
; ipal election with a bang in 1983. A Citroen car plant in 
. ! Aulnay employs 4500 migrant workers, and immigrants 
: are 19 percent of the population <76,000). One neighbor- 
I hood is inhabited by a majority of immigrant families, 

, i and people of color represent three-fourths of the popula- 
. tion . A third of the popu lation comes and goes every year, 
j* In the eyes of the French residents of Aulnay, the govern- 
i ment does not seem to be doing anything to solve their 
j problems. 

j While the extreme right party of Jean-Marie Le Pen is 

!. gaining votes as a result of its denunciation of the "immi- 
i' gration and resulting insecurity in our cities,” the other 
J parties so far have refused to join the bandwagon. The 
leader of the Conservative opposition, Jacques Chirac, 

| who is also the mayor of Paris, has even declared: 'T am 
t not criticizing the steps taken by the government. I am 
; j applying them in my city.” He was, however, talking 
J about measures taken against new illegal immigrants 
i; and in favor of amnesty for illegal immigrants who have 
*• J lived in France for some time. 

■jl In fact, the 4.3 million immigrant workers in France 
< \\ today make up only 7 percent of the population, the same 
proportion as in 1931 when the number totaled 2.7 mil- 
r ij lion. At that time, France accepted more immigrants 
| j'- than any other country in Europe. By 1980, 18 million 
[ j) j French citizens claimed to be descended from immigrant 
j! .workers, and they do not face any hostility from the rest 
I of the French. 

fjj) It is true that the number of official immigrants has 
Si 'more than doubled since 1962. But beyond the numbers, 
| : the main problems that arise come from their ethnic ori- 
1 gins and their concentration in some areas, especially in 
Paris and in southern France. Even officially, the 1.6 Al- 
gerians, Moroccans, Tunisians and Turks are more nu- 
merous than the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italians, lb 
the official figures, however, must be added the numer- 
ous clandestine immigrants. And in the case of the Al- 
: i gerians, who make up 18 percent of all the migrant 
: workers and who have doubled their numbers since Alge- 

I I ria became independent, we must add an equal number 
: ; ! of French citizens of Algerian descent (approximately 
>,450,000). 

A reasonably successful demonstration was organized 
1 1 at the beginning of December 1983 by a coalition of "anti- 
|: racist organizations/ 1 Close to 60,000 people marched 
| through Paris to proclaim the brotherly ties between 
men and women of all races. The president of the French 
Republic even received at the Elyses Palace a delegation 
of the sons of immigrants. Two-and-a-half million of this 
! second generation of immigrants are younger than 26 
years old, incl tiding 500,000 of Algerian origin, 
j One out of three cars in France and one out of three 
^kilometers of highway are built by immigrants. Every- 
‘ 'body knows that despite the official end to immigration 
J. in 1974, the number of unemployed (now 11 percent of the 
'population between 16 and 66) has not changed in any 
Isignificant way. • . • : 

■' The measures adopted in 1977 to encourage the mi- 
grant workers to return to their home countries with a 


10.000 franc (US$1250) bonus were not very successful. 
Only 55,000 people have taken advantage of this law, 
and those who did lost both their social security benefits 
and the right to come back to France to work. 

President Mitterrand clearly has given orders to de- 
port illegal immigrants. Secretary for Migrant Workers 
Affairs Georgina Dufoix explained that they "are an ob- 
stacle to the integration of lawful immigrants.” Each 
month, the police deport several hundred illegal aliens, 
but more arrive all the time. 

According to some estimates, there are currently about 

300.000 illegal immigrants in France. The problem can 
only get worse. There will be 6.5 billion people in the 
world by the year 2000, and more than half of these will 
be in Third World countries —areas from which most im- 
migrants now come. 

Illegal immigration has become big business, with 


widespread networks. In Karachi, traffickers in labor 
fake passports. London papers have revealed that one 
printer alone admitted to having made 2000 false pass- 
ports, which he sold for $400 each. One day in December, 
about 50 foreign workers, most of them Pakistani, 
crossed the border between West Germany and France, 
and honestly asked if they could enter France in order to 
look for work. They were sent back to Germany in accor- 
dance with the terms of a French-German agreement, 
along with 72 others who had tried to cross the border il- 
legally. And there is no doubt that the Germans sent 
them somewhere else, since their laws are much stricter 
than those of France. 


Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist for Lc Month' ami man- 
aging director oflnteravia SA , a Swiss publishing group 


Pan Am. 
First In Space. 



The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-1011 
Clipper® is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette® Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
offers. Pan Am's Five St^r Dining is gracipps 



dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolley's. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjovsa 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, vve did. 

Travel *^ orJna ^ on Ca H your 
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Run for your bread! 


Jaber 

The Lebanese fiasco 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


The spiralling level of violence in Lebanon continues una- 
bated with no end in sight.Words the describing depredation 
committed and the ensuing dangers of the continuation of 
the insane conflict sound hollow. Who now is fighting 
■whom? Where will it all lead? Is there any end in sight or 
' will the bleeding continue indefinitely? 

As each day passes, the pain deepens and the crater sepa- 
rating the once good neighbours and fellow citizens widens. 
The several factions engaged in the death game seem hopel- 
essly locked in their hatreds and trapped in their own de- 
sperate struggles, as well as the struggles and hatreds of 
' • others. Each faction now is a proxy representative of one 
power or another, not all Arab, not all Middle Eastern; but 
■ ‘. representing the differed political ideologies and interests of 
, World powers as well. 

The Lebanese fiasco is the perfect example of a leaderless 
. world; a world that has lost its direction and logic. A world 
.'immune to the sound of agony and the sight of blood. A 
world struggle unable to conclude or resolve its differences. 

; udleashing its violence and greed and hatred in the once 
A ■ beaceful land of Lebanon. Once, in the beginning, the Le- 
> :;banese. fiasco was a symptom of the continuing and unre- 
■,:.y solved Palestine problem. Hoping to distract world attention 
vV:;from their failure to seriously tackle the Palestine problem, 
unleashed its terror on the hapless country. 

•;£/: Since the invasion by Israel in the summer of 1982, the 
[/ Lebanese fiasco has developed its own momentum. So much 
'"i So that no end seems to be in sight. One wonders if the op- 
oration 'Safety for Galilee,' the storming of Beirut and then 
< . (he Sabra and Shatiila massacres have rendered the Galilee 
.safer. 

"i Amidst the American hesitant though destructive and in- 
; . efficient intervention, Arab weakness and disarray, Israeli 
greed and ruthlessness, and Lebanese factionalism, coin- 
1 , Plate lack of vision and selfishness, Lebanon and its people 
'/j suffer. With them, suffer also, the whole of the Middle East 
! region as well as the rest of humanity; for, as the struggle 
V f° nt ‘ nu ® Si R could escalate into a much larger crisis sucking 
n 9i only its neighbours, but tbe superpowers as well. 

? / Jhe leaders of Lebanon are to blame too. It is a curious if 
r ;/ sad fact, that perhaps speaks of a system that cannot regen- 
j.;;,® fate itself, that the same leaders who ruled Lebanon in the 
are still around today. With them, or through their 
“Spring, they have perpetuated the ancient hatreds and 
li^.prelslOM. Rather than build for a better future, they encou- 
fo./*8ed the ugly and inefficient system of their past. And, in- 
S ea A of 5° nd *n8 together in an effort of mutual assistance 
j | iney have made themselves the clients of one major power 
;p. r another, whether Arab or not; Ten or fifteen petty dynas- 
each entrenching itself in some ideology sect. 

? ' ■ 

}ft4s too easy to blame “colonialism 1 ' and the roachina- 
Uom of Israel. To be sure, both factors are involved, but 
j’j.both [factors have found fertile ground in which to strike 
j 'iJpeds of further discord. There is an inherent weakness in a 
]/[*y®tem that can so easily fail prey to so much violence. 

ft.These petty dynasties play on tbe raw emotionalism of an- 
/• Ciebt , divisions rather than cultivating better understanding 
j tWeen the different sects. One day, if a Lebanon is still 
rr^und.and a Lebanese identityisto materialize .they must be 
f - prought to account. They cannot claim' ignorance for they 
? ■ xnetv what they were doing and they cannot claim they had 
Mre* lo do anything about it because almost the same men 
been in power since the National Pact of 1943. 

liesort lo violence is the more inexcusable in light of 


“ean the disintegration of the army and the ev- 
of tbe state - Such army, composed as it 
vlifiSrLstv ercnt secta according to the 1943 formula, could 
“ valour, against an outside enemy but could disin- 
- H' 18 com P° nent sects in a civil war.- 

b ™as fight and he spared the country what its lead- 
kave iearped from the 1958 lesson, did hot 
SimSS i 1 “ e ‘ war Lebanon.i a fiasco of international pro- 
ari Vhclvif one.- It is uncivil because the Lebanese 
f > .™i 5?? ?° l be solved by military means. President Ge- 
att * a **d others must learn to live toga - 

^ PMlzcns in one country and not as masters and 


IN A consumer, mostly unpro- 
ductive society as ours, there is 
no stable balance between in- 
come and expenditure. The dis- 
crepancy between what one regu- 
larly earns and what one has to 
actually spend is so much sub- 
jected to unpredictable fluctua- 
tions and uncontrolled ups and 
downs that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to try to arrange 
a household budget that will defi- 
nitely outline debits and credits 
stably enough. The budget of an 
ugper class or of a middle class 
or of a low class family is as free 
and as open to flaws, deflations 
and inflations as is the economic 
system of the so called free 
world economy. 

There might be no problem of 
unemployment under the sys- 
tem. But there is definitely the 
problem of lack of financial se- 
curity with the majority among 
the monthly or weekly or daily 
paid people. It is not, again, the 
matter of basic needs such as 
food or bread but the matter of 
usually unneeded expenditure 
that keeps an individual on the 
run. Although the prices of food- 
stuffs are comparatively higher 
than in many other societies, the 
situation would be easier if 
things were connected with basic 
native foodstuffs. 

The economic trend of a coun- 
try running in the sphere of wes- 
tern world influence is directed 
in such a way that even food- 
stuffs cause a problem. Mass- 
media propaganda has so much 
affected urban housewives that 
these, for the greatest part, 
prefer foreign made powdered 
milk, foreign prepared and wrap- 
ped lentils, foreign cheese, fore- 
ign butter, foreign imported can- 
ned meat, almost anything that 
is imported except vegetables 
and local baked bread. Even this 
last item is made from foreign 
imported flour. In other words, 
with a good sector or the society 
that depends on food- canning 
and food- packaging, the quest- 
ion of filling the stomach is little 
by little moving to the area of 
semi-luxuries. 

Things are even worse when 
you come to think about clo- 


thing. which is supposed to be- 
long to the area of basic needs. 
Show me one urbanized family 
whose me mbers do not we ar 
foreign made attire? Again mass- 
media publicity has made every 
country in this part of the world 
depend for its clothing on 
foreign- run factories, or at least 
on foreign woven threads. 


By Henry Matar 


You may say that this is the 
case in almost every country ex- 
cept the countries that belong to 
the Second World and that have 
centrally- run economies. Fair 
enough! But what would you say 
about a good part of our male and 
female population who would vie 
with one another in the matter of 
racing for unreasonably expen- 
sive clothes, shoes and occasion- 
oriented attire? Haven’t you ever 
heard of persons paying around 
at least 150 dinars for a party 
dress or a fancy suit? Ah! I can 
hear you say; but this is the fault 
of individuals rather than au- 
thorities. True, but isn’t it the 
authorities' responsibility to 
check the importation of highly 
priced clothes? 

Or forget about clothes. You 
might be satisfied with buying 
one suit or a few dresses over 
the year. It is not a daily necess- 
ity. But does the same thing 
apply to cosmetics? Why should 
a household master and mistress 
run to buy unreasonably expen- 
sive shampoos, lip sticks, eye 
shadows and what not? Don't 
you agree that a sood deal of a 
household budge l goes to such 
luxuries? Yes. luxuries cause the 
most severe headaches to house- 
hold heads. What is more, a 
good many luxuries have become 
basic needs. This applies not 
only to cosmetics, but also to the 
possession of private cars, for 
example. You can never depend 
in matters of punctuality or 
cleanliness, or even accessibility 
on public run buses. So you have 
to buy a car whose instalments or 
cash price will very heavily bur- 


den a medium- income d person's 
budget. In the same way you 
have to pay for a refrigerator, a 
television set. a washing ma- 
chine or even a moulincx. almost 
all of which are imported and re- 
quire that you pay unseen taxes 
for. 

Under unseen expenditure is 
that money you pay for taxes on 
owning a car, licensing a car. 
buying spare parts for a car. a 
refrigerator, a tractor, a bull- 
dozer or what not. Again unseen 
expenditures cover the money 
you pay for the unreasonably 
high priced land on which you 
plan to build a house to live in. 
Land prices have reached fanci-' 
ful levejs. especially if you ever 
put it in your head to buy a com- 
mercially valued land. Perhaps a 
square metre of such land will 
cost you around 500 JD’s or 
more. But what for? Is it because 
we arc a productive society? One 
wonders! And when the poor 
middle- incomed individual man- 
ages to build a house of his own- 
only of three bedrooms and an- 
cillarics to live in — what the 
amounts of money he has to 
scatter here and there to con- 
tractors, daily workers, material 
dealers, yes. money that he has 
collected with every drop of his 
sweat and blood! But is renting 
houses anything easier? 

Honestly, the ordinary citizen 
will find himself in a mess when 
at the beginning or at the end of 
the month he begins to calculate 
what he can do about the situa- 
tion. He knows that the deficit 
begins at the middle of l he 
month. He seeks a new addi- 
tional job to add to the mainstay 
job he has. Secondary jobs be- 
come more basic and better pay- 
ing than the basic job. Efficiency 
suffers, honesty and merit lose. 
Standards of performance de- 
cline. Were it not belter if the 
basic job's income were made 
sufficient than to keep a person 
illusively employed and unbear- 
ably exhausted? 

Actually something has to be 
done about regularly earned sala- 
ries. A balance has to be effected 
between llic most minimal in- 
come and the maximal expendi- 
ture, leaving a margin for money 
saving each month. 



Ashraf’s tale 


1 KNOW that no one will be Interested to know 
Ashraf. So if you are not do not read this article. 
Ashraf iB an Egyptian who has come to Jordan to, 
work as a tea- boy. He is tall, Lean with a yellowish' 
complexion. His summer clothes are the same as 
his winter ones. He works from 9 in the morning 
till 2 In the afternoon in one job. He has three 
other jobs, which he manages to do later in the 
day. 

Few people know where Ashraf lives. But make a 
guess and you will probably be right. He lives in a 
small unhealthy two- room apartment somewhere 
in the unknown enclaves of Amman, which be 
shares with six other Egyptians. His hometown is a 
small forgotten country village in the heart of the 
Nile Valley. Ashraf had a medium education, 
something that would not get him a better job any- 
where. You see in- this world, there are many 
Ashrafs: lonely, hungry and forsaken. 

No one was interested to ask Ashraf what he 
thinks of the world. If asked he would most prob- 
ably be confused and would not know what to say. 
Whenever Ashraf has a free time, he and his 
friends go to a cinema in downtown Amman. They 
see an Egyptian film with heroes and heroines, 
with fancy cars and beautiful houses, with rich and 
powerful people. Ashraf sighs and dreams, but 
even dreams are forbidden for the likes of him. 
Sometimes Ashraf goes to shopping places and 
stands for hoprs looking at brand-new cassette; 
players -of Seiko watches. He calculates and finds 
that be is JD 20 far > froip buying that radlp- 
easselte. That's more than one month’s saving for 
him. ... 1. !’ ■ 

Ashraf. fits the stereotype’ ifflage of many young 
Egyptian wanderers. Alt.whal he wants of life is to 
nfaFTY his cousin or neighbour s daughter, find a 


small cheap apartment somewhere near Cairo or 
any other big city and take up an unchallenging job 
for the rest of his life. Nothing is wrong with all 
that, he thinks, as long as he has the strength and 
endurance to continue as he is now. Simple eco- 
nomics keep Ashraf going. He earns about JD 1 00 
month: JD 25 goes to pay the rent, he spends JD 
1 5 on transportation, JD 40 should cover his meals 
for a month, JD 10 goes for entertainment, ci- 
garettes and social activities and what is left is 
either saved or sent to relatives back home. 

But Ashraf is only human. Simple low-cost plans 
for future are always eligible to fail because of an 
unexpected reason. Ashraf — like many of his 
companions and peers — is a heavy smoker. He 
stays up most of the night playing cards and lis- 
tening to Uni Kulthom on his mate's cassette- 
player. One day Ashraf fell i3l. 

The pains were intolerable and this was not the 
kind bf pain be was used to. His moans and cries 
forced his friends to take him to a doctor. Ashraf 
was. admitted to a hospital where he was operated 
upon to remove an ulcer developing in his sto- 
mach. 

But he was one of the lucky ones. His friends 
managed to raise JD 120 to pay for the operation 
and Ashraf came out of the hospital with one- third 
of his intestines removed to fight for his humble, 
dreams as a human being and who knows he might 
make it. 

■ Ashraf is not an interesting man to know nor is 
his story. But he is one bf those invisible people we 
bump into while- we move about every day as we 
visit our friends or go s hopping. At night we drive 
to our favourite restaurants while he 1 walks home. 
Sometimes faq walks aimlessly, for hojne to him is 
just a figure of speech. ' 
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A lesson 
in history 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

UNITED STATES officials do not need 
to speak publicly about (heir adminis- 
nation's failure in Lebanon, because 
the mere withdrawal of (he Marines 
from Beirut when President Gemayel 
faces a final decisive battle with his 
opponents makes the failure speak for 
itself. What the US officials really 
need to do is to convince the Reagan 
administration to seek new wuys to re- 
establish its shattered credibility in the 
Middle East. and show that it is cap- 
able of fulfilling its promises. 

Tn order to do so, the administration 
will have to begin with a comprehen- 
sive review of its policies, not only in 
Lebanon, but in the region as a whole. 
Such a review will naturally include a 
major question: What went wrong in 
Lebanon? 

The answer can easily be found in 
the mistakes which the US has made 
since it became involved in Lebanon 
over a year and a half ago. Among 
these mistakes, the following need to 
be pointed out: 

First: The US' gravest mistake was 
that it acted on the presumption that 
the Lebanese crisis could be dealt with 
separately from the overall Middle East 
problem. The United States used to ar- 
gue that Lebanon should be given 
priority over the region's other prob- 
lems, including the Palestinian ques- 
tion and the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank, Gaza and the Golan 
Heights. Needless to say, a solution in 
Lebanon would have been easier and 
more at hand had the Lebanese situa- 
tion been approached as part of the 
overwhelming Arab- Israeli conflict. 

Second; The US administration has 
failed to learn the lessons of history by 
wagering on the Lebanese army to 
defeat President Gemayel' s opponents. 
In I95S, President Eisenhower sent 
American Marines to Lebanon to help 
President Camille Chamoun overcome 
a rebellion against his regime. The Ma- 
rines' mission then succeeded, 
not because of their perfor- 
mance • but because the com- 
mander of the Lebanese army, 
Gen. Fuad Shibab, refused the pre- 
sident's order to assign his men to bat- 
tle the rebels. Gen. Shihab, who later 
became the president, knew that once 
the army became. involved in an inter- 
nal dispute, it would eventually split up 
in a country beset by communal differ- 
ences. The US and its Lebanese allies 
failed to learn this historic lesson. 

Thirdly: The US consequently ap- 
peared committed to the support of one 
party against others. It. has unnecess- 
arily antagonized .the other powerful 
factions and undermined its role as 
peacekeeper and even-handed medi- 
ator. 

Such a mediator fa what the region 
from now on needs.. The lesson of Le- 
banon must be present in the minds ‘of 
US officials whenever they contemp- 
late future peace efforts in the Middle 
East. The region still needs these ef- 
forts. and its peoples .lopk Tor ward to 
an 'Intensive American drive to try to 
end years of bloodshed, enormous suf- 
fering and destitution. Such a drive 
wilt only succeed if the United States 
stops acting as an unequivocal suppor- 
ter bf; Israel at the expense of other 
peoples* interests and legitimate aspi- 
ration^. 

/ The United States has undoubtedly 
suffered, a serious setback in Lebanon, 
and jieeas now tb take urgent steps to 
restore its credibility in- the . Arab. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in Lebanon 
and the abrogation of the 17 May troop 
withdrawal agreement between Lebanon 
and Israel, as well as United States policy 
in the Middle East, are the major high- 
lights of Arab newspaper editorials this 
week. 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper comments 
on remarks made by Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak after his talks in Wash- 
ington Inst week with President Reagan, 
in which he said that the US' Middle EasL 
policy has not changed. The paper asks: 
Has Washington shelved action on the 
Middle East problems until after the pre- 
sidential election, or is it incapable of 
reaching agreement with its Arab friends? 

"The policies of the Reagan adminis- 
tration raise many questions: something 
which requires a firm Arab stand to rec- 
tify the situation," the paper asserts. 

On Lebanon, the Saudi newspaper AJ- 




y^hose primary objective is - a jdst 
pea.ee- To. achieve this, ... .Washington 


solve the Lebanese crisis are aimed at 
helping the Lebanese to achieve their 
hopes for security, peace and stability. 

Another paper AJ- Riyadh, calls for an 
international initiative to follow the 
French plan which is being debated by the 
UN Security Council, on replacing the 
Multinational Peacekeeping Force in Bei- 
rut In* UN troops. It says such an initia- 
tive has become essential to contain Lhe 
dangers of the Lebanese internal fighting. 

The Kuwaiti paper Al-Ral Al-Aam 
warns that bad intentions still seek to 
undermine Lebanon's destiny, it remarks 
that despite what has happened, the Pha- 
langists are sticking to their partition 
plans and depending on Israel to carry 
them out. 

The paper refers to reports that Israel Is 
massing huge forces, which mean that 
war is inevitable. Once the United Stales 
finds Itself defeated, it will let Israel try 
to regain lost ground. It predicts. 

Al-Arab, in Qatar says that what Is Im- 
portant Is to maintain Lebanon's unity, 
and not keeping some people in power at 
the expense of the country's future stabil- 
ity and sovereignty. It calls for a positive 
response to political, add social reforms 
demanded by the Lebanese nationalist for- 
ces. 

AI-Kfaaleej of Sharja emirate says that 
recent events in Lebanon have been a vic- 
tory for the will to resistance of the Le- 
banese people. 

"What happened in Lebanon has con- 
vinced many observers that the American 
policy has reached total failure”, writes 
the paper. 

It goes on to say that Lebanese events 
prove that the Arabs’ will to fight and res- 
ist can lead to victory if (he doors are 
open for the Arab citizen to practise his 
right to free choice. 

On the escalation In the Iraq-Iran. war, 
Al- Abram in Egypt warns that the conti- 
nuation of the war will eventually conflict 
with the national interests of the warring 
parties, even those who insist on continu- 
ing the fighting without allowing a chance 
for mediation efforts. . .. 
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attrition and stepped-up militarisation at 
the expense of national development. The 
fighting will also prompt the parties in- 
volved to;, rCsort to world powers which 
sell arms' tad Unit the sale to their inter- 
ests* * • writes Afr Abram, ■ ( • • 

Tho : Egyptian paper also expresses the 
view that certaip world powers Want the 
war to epntipue Ijo order todraih Iraq and 
Iran s : ipot^miaia. thus enabling these 


powers to dominate the strategic Gulf re- 
gion. 

Ad-Dustour daily in Amman comments 
in an editorial on the deliberate burning of 
the Jordan's embassy in Tripoli, saying 
that the incident represents a flagrant de- 
nial of all principles and laws governing 
relations among nations. 

"Jordan, whose principles and ethical 
values prevent it from retaliation against 
such criminal acts, will not be intimidated 
by such childish behaviour which totally 
contravenes sound Arab character”, 
Ad-Dustour remarks. 

Commenting on Lebanon, columnist 
Hakim in Ad-Dustour remarks that as 
soon as news of the abrogation of the 1 7 
May agreement reached Israel, Israeli 
leaders began to exploit the bitter feelings 
of the Phalangists who fled to South Leba- 
non, by announcing plans to set up a Pha- 
langist army of 8,000 men to join the mi- 
litia of late renegade Lebanese army ma- 
jor Saad Haddad. 

"The declared aim of this step is to 
protect ‘Israel's northern borders', but 
the real aim is to set up a military strike 
force capable of continued defiance of any 
legal government in Beirut and one which 
can guarantee that the south of the coun- 
try remains an Israeli zone of influence,” 
Hakim writes. 

Reviewing the history of co-operation 
between Israel and the Phalangists, the 
writer points out that Arab Christians are 
not guests in any Arab country but full- 
fledged citizens who have contributed to 
the making of Arab civilization, and 
fought in all the battles against foreign 
imperialism. Therefore It is a shame for 
the Phalangists to claim that their aim is 
to protect Arab Christians against alleged 
persecution. 

He concludes by calling on the Lebanese 
opposition forces to foil the Israeli plans 
which seek to set one Lebanese commun- 
ity against another, by setting up a new 
Lebanon with equal rights and duties for 
all religious groups. 

In Israel 

A1 Ha ml sh mar Israeli-daily says the fin- 
ance minister's attempt to curb inflation 
through price adjustments have proved a 
failure in reality. When the price index 
goes up by 1 5 per cent in one month it 
means 435 per cent annum. 

The prime victim of the recent high in- 
flation rate Is the worker's wage, due to 
the inability of the labour federation to 
defend workers, A] Hamlshmar says. The 
payment of a monthly living allowance is 
the Inevitable minimum that can maintain 
orderly relations within the national eco- 
nomy. 

Hatsofeb adds that the average price 
rise of 14.9 per cent a month is disap- 
pointing, because it proves that the basic 
facts of the Israeli national economy have 
not changed. 

"This, rise In the price index during 
: January may lead to erroneous conclu- 
; sions that will expose the corrective 
measures we are adopting during the com- 
. ing months, it says. 

Hanjodla says the mad Inflation does 


nut ipuicme an increase -in demand, but is 
: due to the Ministry of Finance hiking; 
prices directly through decreasing subsi- 
! dies. . ; r .\. 
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Increasing the prices of water, electric- 
; ity and fuel ; Will definitely affect the 
1 prices; of .commodities. It says.: ,* ' Ip order 
I; for the Mfipistry of Finance ' to avoid: fur- 
tber disappointment, we find it imper- 
ative to fejj the. ministry that hiking prices 


leads to the payment of a cost of living ifr ! 
owance. 

"The state’s economy will be overcome 
within this empty circle in which inflation ; 
will jump to 420 per cent.” 

Maarlv notes that in his speech to the : 
leaders of Jewish organizations in the Un- 
ited States, the US ambassador to land j 
said that conditions in Israel are not very ■ 
good. "He probably meant the security, 
conditions resulting from the Beirut 1 
shock,” Maarlv says. It should be admit- 1 
ted that Mr. Lewis did not exaggerate, il 
says; but he should ask himself whetfai j 
the United Stales had anything to do with ■ 
the faltering general conditions in Leba- : 
non. i 

"All that President Gemayel did was in- ! 
itiated by the US. The question now® 
Does the US have the moral character to ■ 
stick to its stands through its contacts , 
with us concerning the occupied West : 
Bank, for example?" 

Kol Ha’lr says that a request for there- : 
signation of Assistant Attorney General i 
Yehudith Karp "represents an abandon- , 
men! of the law. The handling of the Karo . 
report that unveiled the crimes of Jewish ] 
settlers against West Bank residents took j 
20 months,” during which the report i 
passed tests by all official circles which 
failed to ask the committee to reconsider , 
the report, it says. \ 

Since the publication of the report noth- i 
ing has been done to impose the law ws ; 
militants. The government should execute j 
all recommendations contained in tw . 
Karp report, and stop aggressions by set- , 
tiers on West Bank Arabs, Kol Ha lr if- : 
firms. 

Haaretz says that on one hand the gov- . 
ernmenl is trying to end the Lebanese 
issue, and on the other hand the situation ] 
in Lebanon is deteriorating. The cabinet ; 
ministers must understand that no mira- j 
cle can be expected to take place in i» inH 
or Damascus or Washington, it says. 

An example of the dual personality of , 
the government is its belief that the u» 
will reply to the defeat of the Lebanese 
army by using a huge military form 
will restore Gemayel’ s power. Wltwj 
this concept President Reagan 
that we take part in an American occupa- 
tion operation,” Haaretz says. 

But due to the unwillingness of the Affl* 
ericans, Israel has been unable to rene 
itself of further involvement in Lew* 1 ' 
"The venture in itself proved that ou 
leadership cannot understand the trini a 
opinion in Washington, and that m 
raeli government is still opera** 18 
shattered rules. 

Yediot Aharonot says President Reags 

has to divert attention from the US <»j 
in Lebanon because the presidential e, 
tion is on the doorstep, and the P r ® 8 * 
is facing difficult times with the 
— in addition to the deteriorating sllu 
' tion in the American, stock market. ^ 

"There Is only one way out for the Atf 
erican ■ president and that * 
accomplish something s0 ®, e 
re else; Israel was the easiest spjj« ■ ■ 

hence Reagan is trying to put P re ®?£ r | f ng 
us through bis summit meeting with w • 




Pavar, in an editorial under the hej 
line ’The costly dilemma', says c®®.., 
members could ,not openly admit 
rael is willing to go back to the^ 

days, with security arrangements on 

northern border in. the hands' of Saaon 
dad's troops. Now another problem 
ppbped pp, with The abrog^ion oT^ 
Letonesc-Isrpeli pact demanded by W"* 
With American concurrence. ,. _ ; J 
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The search for a better life has long motivated 
neople to emigrate, but in recent years unprece- 
dented numbers have been on the move. Today 
20 million people are legally at work in other 

countries. 

In some instances, the moves are temporary, 
with workers sending their paychecks back home 
to their families. Oil-producing states in particular 
have attracted many such foreign workers— they 
make up over 80 percent of the workforce in both 
the United Arab Emirates and Qatar. Many coun- 
tries count on their workers who have gone 
abroad to send back their wages. Such monies 
account for 80 percent of the “export" earnings of 
countries like Egypt and Pakistan. 

In other instances the moves are permanent, 
r often widening the gap between rich and poor 
I countries. Pakistan loses at least half its medical 
: school graduates each year, for example, and 30 
percent of India's graduate engineers disappear 
overseas. 

• Because of the global recession, the demand 
for foreign workers has decreased and immigra- 
. lion laws have become more strict in the industrial- 
ized countries. But the same hard times keep 
earnings low and unemployment high in the devel- 
oping countries. The result has been a dramatic 
rise in the number of people who look for jobs in 
other countries even though they can’t get the 
proper papers. The I ntergovernmental Committee 
for Migration estimates there are between four and 
: . five million illegal immigrants in North America, 
from two to three million in Latin America, between 
350,000 and 500,000 in Europe and one million 
;• in Africa and Asia. 

In this issue, WorldPaper looks at some of the 
people on the move today and the receptions they 
are likely to receive once they reach their destina- 
tions. 
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By An sah Bar nor 

Special to WorldPaper 

ACCRA— John Acquah stares hard at the 
cheap aluminum plate, scraped clean of 
his meager lunch. He speaks quietly, 
with an incredible intensity: “You know 
how much I spent on this lunch? Two 
keokeys [mashed, boiled coral for 10 cediB 
(US 44 cents) and two small pieces of 
smoked herring for 16 cedis! 

"At Ijora in Lagos where I Btayed two 
years, I used to spend only 10 kobo (US 6 
5 »nts) on a big breakfast which had meat 
m *t> another 10 kobo on lunch and an- 
other 10 kobo on dinner. It is about 11 

dow, since I came back with the 
nm batch [6f evacuees], We 

work. In Lagos, there is work every- 
where. They are putting up big buildings, 
highways, skyscrapers, roads, market- 
places. All these give us work, jobB to do,” 
nesays. 

Another pause, then, "They shouldn’t 

have sacked us!” 

• On January 17, 1983, the now- over- 
sown government of President Shehu 
hagari expelled from Nigeria roughly 
a ^ ion fflegal aliens, 1.2 million of 
“ham Ghanians, according to official Fig- 
as released by the ruling Provisional 
national Defense CounciKPNDC) in Ac- 
** ;■ . ■. 

Their deportation— within two 
pf^^krought into sharp perspective 
A economic and political morass. 
2°!™^ press reports, no fewer than 
UhanianA allegedly were beaten up, 
HSWMdto ■ death, by hordes of angry 
ffiitn. IanS ^^agos on January 17. They 
Aliens, particularly the re- 
^killed Ghanians, had de- 
empioyment. About 200, 
P° rt fr° m exposureto 
bitlhg cold of ihe *'harmat- 
■ . perished on their 

back-to-back in long. 


Hunger pushed them in 
and force drove them out 

Today , ; hunger pushes Ghanians 
hack over the Nigerian border 


convoys of trucks and fleets of ships. Long 
before the order to leave, stories of Ghani- 
ans being beaten to death and then 
burned after being accused of theft had 
filtered back to Ghana. 

"You want to go back, then, in spite of 
everything, of January 17?” I asked. 

"Oh, yes. I shall go back as soon as I get 
my MG I'lravdlMB Owtificata]. Soma nf us 
died. We suffered. But I don’t think I 
should let this stop me. What I am meet- 
ing here is not far from death.” 

Acquah’s desire to go back to Nigeria is 
not an isolated individualist craving Al- 
ready, hundreds have returned to Nige- 
ria, having sold whatever possessions 
they came home with— TV and radio sets, 
sewing machines, refrigerators, and so 
on— following their expulsion. They have 
found the cost— not the standard- of liv- 
ing in Ghana unbearable. Some used the 
proceeds to either bribe their way at the 
borders or to secure traveling documents 
like passports and TCs, suitable for move- 
ment within the Economic Community of 
West African States, which links 16 En- 
glish- , French- and ftirtuguese-speaking 
countries. 

They are being helped to cross over to 
Tbgo on the east by what Acquah calls 
"professional guides,” who live along the 

borders. ■ ;! . 

According to the influential, mass-cir- 
culated, state-owned New Nigeria news- 
paper, "With: thou sands crossing the 
. border, , police acrosB Nigeria Have re-, 
hewed their rQuhdups of illegal; aliens, 


grabbing 2000 a month. About 100 illegal 
aliens cross the border a day.” 

Acquah shrugs, smiling broadly, when 
I show him the newspaper. He says with 
determination, "I shall go. It’s a matter of 
getting a document ” 

He seems unperturbed by the PNDC’s 
warning that the cost of another round jf 
evacuation would be borne by the evac- 
uees. Commodore S Levon Obimpeh, the 
PNDC official who co-ordinated the Janu- 
ary 1983 evacuation, has said that "Gha- 
nians who face repatriation for the second 
time from Nigeria will bear the full cost of 
their deportation." 

Certainly the first evacuation severely 
strained the country’s meager financial 
and material resources. Ghana Airways 
and the national shipping line, Black 
Stair, canceled most of their west coast 
and European routes to aid in the evacua- 
tion. The PNDC has not yet disclosed how 
much was lost in foreign exchange reve- 
nues. It is believed to be a substantial 
amount, however, although a number of 
African, European and Asian countries, 
including China, donated money, food, 
drugs and blankets. External aid came to 
about US$26 million. The UN’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization approved 
US$450,000 to finance the purchase of 
maize and rice seedlings, cutlasses and 
knapsack-sprayers to aid in resettlement: 

The first massive wave of migration 
from Ghana to jNigeria began after the 
traumatic four-month rule of the sincei- 
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Ghunians arriving home, after being 
expelled from Nigeria in February 1983. 

dissolved Armed Forces Revolution Coun- 
cil (AFRC) under the chairmanship of 
Flight Lt. Jerry Rawlings (now PNDC 
chairman). On June 4, 1979, Lieutenant 
Rawlings, together with some junior offi- 
cers and others, ousted Lt. Gen. Frederick 
W. K. Akuffo, who had the year before 
ousted Gen. Kutu Acheampong. 

If the four-month rule was a gory spec- 
tacle— with a number of senior army offi- 
cers ending up at the shooting range 
(three of them former heads of state) and 
others in prison to serve long jail terms— 
it could also be said to be euphoric since 
the AFRC ordered that goods and ser- 
vices be sold and acquired at "controlled 
prices.” Prices eventually hit rock bot- 
tom, and soon the warehouses and depart- 
ment stores across the country were 
virtually emptied. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of Ghanians in 
Nigeria had come home briefly for tribal 
festivals. They told unbelievable storiesof 
department stores bursting with goods, of 
naira (the Nigerian currency) floating 
like wind-blown leaves. Their flashy dress 
and range of acquisitions supported their 
storieB. 

The politically discerning ones among 
them— medical doctors, lecturers, teach- 
ers, technicians— spoke of a post-civil-war 
political system that bred not only stabil- 
ity but economic growth, with, for them, a 
concomitant social contentment as they 
acquired amenities totally absent in 
Ghana. 

The movement to Nigeria had begun. It 
was inexorable. Motivated by hunger, Ac- 
quah was among them. 

"Now, like before I went, that was in 
1982, Fm unable to make ends meet. My 
brother, a clerk in the Trade Ministry is 
paid 27 cedis a day, minimum. With the 
new exchange rate of 30 cedis for a dollar, 
his wage is less than a dollar a day. He 
can’t give me jot [cigarette] allowance. In 
Lagos, he won't feel this,” he says. 

Compared to Ghana, Nigeria has expe- 
rienced a more stable political atmo- 
sphere since its three-year civil war, when 
the East seceded and proclaimed itself 
Biafra in 1967. Since then, Nigeria has 
seen one military coup against the gov- 
ernment of Gen. Yakubu Gowon (who de- 
feated the secessionists), one abortive 
attempt and, most recently on December 
31, 1983, one against President Shagari. 

Since 1966, when the military ousted 
President Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana has 
had about seven military coups, with nu- 
merous other abortive but very bloody at- 
tempts. In their wake, they have 
cumulatively left destitution. As the 
economy becomes more decomposed, de- 
spondency has set in. 

I draw Acquah’a attention to the recent 
coup againBt President Shagari and indi- 
cate the possiblity of things becoming per- 
haps difficult for illegals to re-enter. He 
concedes this, but says: "Whoever is on 
top in Nigeria, it doesn’t change anything 
for me. You let me lay my hands on my 
TCI Look, my friend, you are a journalist, 
you live here, so you know how it is! Going 
to work, if one has work, you stand in a 
long line from, say, 6:00 a.m. and you get 
transport at 8:00 a.m. You begin to feel 
dizzy in the line because you don’t have 
breakfast, only water in your belly You 
feel like throwing up or fainting. You end 
up walking 8 or 12 miles to your destina- 
tion! You think it is easy? 

"You cannot start life from here/* he 
concludes. 

: A hsah Bar nor, formerly an editor of the 
Ghana News Agency, is a freelance jour- 
. :haU8t 
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At first, it was 
political, now 
it is economic 

By Balford Henry 

Special to WoridPaper 

KINGSTON— One of the moat frequently 
seen graffiti around Kingston in the 
1970s read: "Will the last- person to leave 
the island please turn off the lights.” 

Such a remark would have been dis- 
missed a decade before as an act. of pett y 
jealousy by the rest of the Caribbean ov 
anyone else who had cause to envy the is- 
land s natural beauty, tranquility and ec- 
onomic development. But within a decade 
paradise had become so disturbed that its 
inhabitants were fleeing in the thou- 
sands, and people began taking the graf- 
fiti seriously. 

For some five years now Jamaica lias 
ranked fourth, behind heHvily populated 
countries like China, India and South Ko- 
rea, in the issue of US immigrant visas. 
The country’s population is just under 2.5 
million, compared to China’s one billion, 
India’s half a billion and South Korea’s 31 
million. 

Since 1978, US immigrant visas have 
been issued to Jamaicans at a rate of 
15,000 to 20,000 a year. In addition, be- 
tween 30,000 and 45,000 visitors' visas 
are issued to Jamaicans in Kingston an- 
nually, and many who obtain these never 
return. 

But why would people want to leave 
such a strikingly beautiful place in such 
large numbers? 

Migration to the US has always been 
one of the means of reducing unemploy- 
ments of keeping it at an acceptable 
level. Jamaican nurses, doctors, techni- 
cians, teachers and household helpers 
(maids) have always migrated to North 
America and Europe in relatively high 
numbers. But the movement from Ja- 
maica to North America in the late 1970s 
became more like an exodus of refugees. 

It started in 1974 when the two -year-old 
government of Prime Minister Michael 
Manley announced a socialist policy. So- 
cialism! The word carried a strange ring 
to the ears of a population that for 30 
years of electing its own governmenthad 
never expected anything more extreme 
than a switch from being a dominion 
within the Commonwealth to a republic, 

; thus removing the influent — 

Manley's announced intentions to' 
bring down capitalism "brick by brick" 
and replace it with his own "democratic 
socialism" appeared at the outset to be 
• the closest thing to growing Third World 
militancy and uncertainty the country 
had ever known, . , 

The opposition party lambasted the 
government's sudden stving to the left. 
The business sector demanded a clarifies- ' : 

; tion. The masses grew more and more be- , 
wildered by’ the new 'ideology ' they were 
being forced to digest. . ■] . . 

, The exodtiS began immediately, led by ■ 
Asian segments of the,; population vyhoj 
warned that ■ they had . experienced the 
same developments iji Cuba and! in. some'; ! 
Asian countries and Had lost what they ! 
had and were not prepared to lose again. ■ 
They were followed by t many Bi-ilfeh 
and American business interests, Jews, 
Italians and Arabs. Then, as the militant...-;. ■ 
wing of the government gained ascend- : S 
aney in the administration, more ethnic J- ' 
Jamaicans became nervous. . y- 
Manley’s cosiness with leaders like fb. 


1 from Jamaica continues 
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del Castro and Samora Machel; pro- 
nouncenients against the United Suites, 
Jamaica’s al Iv for many years; the forma- 
tion of ideological pressure groups 
spawned by the birth of a Communist 
Party and the growing power of a na- 
tional group of Marxists who claimed the 
title "Progressives": all added to the be- 
wilderment. 

By 1977, it was obvious that within five 
years the country had moved from a 
sleepy democratic mentality to an explo- 
sive, extremist one. Businessmen simply 
closed down their factories, stores and 
shops and disappeared from the island, 
leaving mass unemployment and unpaid 
redundant workers. On several occasions 
when the workers realized their factories 
were closing, they would hold the man- 
ager hostage and demand pavment before 
releasing him. 

Professionals, who felt that the scru- 
tiny of zealous political adherents who 
placed ideological allegiance above effi- 
ciency was too much, also emigrated, 
stripping the public sector of some of its 
best brains. 

The middle class was depleting rapidly. 
In the past, one or both parents would go 
abroad to work for a time and then re- 
turn . Now they took their entire families, 
pulled up their roots and promised to stay 
away from "communism.’’ The poor also 
got into the act and pretty soon members 
of the population who had relatives 
abroad were writing them seeking "let- 
ters of invitation” to take to the FIR «m. 
-bttaay fui a Visa. 

Violence became a feature of the politi- 
cal process. The opposition claimed that 
the government armed gangs of thugs 
and unleashed them on the opposition's 
supporters. In addition, the government 
had announced plans for a semi-official 
vigilante force called the "home guard,” 
which the opposition claimed was an offi- 
cial "people’s militia” that would under- 
take: the final, or military, step to 
intioduce communism. ' 

■■ Downtown Kingston became a near 
ghost the shops closed and po- 

litUal. gangs fighting it out in the streets. 
The, death toll rose past 6 00 in 1980 as the 
parties spept ll months campaigning in 
nn election that was claimed to be the fi- 
lial derision pn whether tlio country 
shohld continue on' the road to socialism 
■■or turn back.. ■ ; " 

' V It voted turn back 1, 

:! lh‘1980, the : j socialist government of . ' 


People closed their businesses 
and left the island , leaving the 
commerce to street vendors and 
the buildings to looters. 


Since then, the major change has been 
a resumption of calm; no longer are there 
widespread killings, arson and other 
forms of violence generated by the heat of 
the political debate of the 1970s. There is 
much less talk of socialism and much 
more talk of employment, food and shel- 
ter throughout known channels influ- 
enced by middle-of-the-road policies. 
Even Manley and the PNP, in order to 
survive in the current climate, have 
charted a less radical and more pro-Amer- 
ican line. 

But the economy has been unable to re- 






spond as positively as is necessary tore- 
verse the trend of eight consecutive years , 
of negative growth in the 1970s. Unem- . 
ployment remains in the 20 percent 
range and the lack of foreign exchange 
still affects imports. So the exodus con- ■ 
tinues, not for the political reasons of the • . 
1970s but for the economic reasons of the 
1980s. Indications are that it will con- 
tinue until there are more jobs, food and 
shelter. 

Balford Henry is a reporter and columnist 
for the Daily Gleaner, a morning paper in \ 
Kingston. 1 . 


India is planning a fence. 

But fences don’t work 


^ kl8ttn ln 19 « lately gained 


By Arun Chacko 
Associate Edi tor In South Asia 

NEW DELHI-When, in early 1983, sev- 
eral thousand Bengali-speaking Moslems 
were massacred by tribesmen in the east- 
ern Indian state of Assam, the long- 
drawn agitation against alleged massive 
ill e gal UiUgiauulitto n i Bangiades THook 
its moat explosive turn. Since then the 
problem has simmered, but threaten- 
ingly. 

Though hotly denied by every Bangla- 
deshi official from President Hossein Mo- 
hammed Ershad on down, there is 
considerable evidence of recent immigra- 
tion. But, unfortunately, the Indian gov- 
ei nment has responded with a gimmick. 
It has proposed building a barbed-wire 
fence on the Indian side of the boi-der. 

A disturbed President Ershad de- 
scribed the move as "casting a monstrous 
slur on his country” Other Bangladeshis 
talk about a Berlin-wall syndrome, which 
questions their country’s sovereignty 
Why would Bangladeshi Moslems want 
to emigrate to Assam, especially after the 
violent eventoof the last three yean, they 

BSK* ■ 

The 1947 partition divided the subcon- 
tinent into predominantly Hindu India 
and Moslem Pakistan. West] Bengal 
which was primarily Hindu,- was created 
as a state in India. East Bengal, whi&i 

*a B overwhelmingly Moslem;' became' 

> East Bak is tan in 1947 « rtf la f » J i L 


dependence as Bangladesh in 1971. 

But the poor majority remained unim- 
pressed by the partition. They stayed put 
or went where they could get a little more 
to eat. Pakistan or India, it made little dif- 
ference to them. 

The fertile, spar sely muiuliU'" 1 '' 
Ri*n w lufc ,. , ■ ,. t. u nj ve r va l l e y ' Tn Assam al- 
ways has been especially attractive. Rich 
in agriculture and minerals, Assam is 
said to have the highest population 
growth rate in the world— and this has 
nothing to do with birth rates. 

While the current Assam agitation is 
directed against recent Moslem immi- 
grants from Bangladesh, that is not the 
whole story. In the past, Hindu and Mos- 
lem Assamese have jointly participate 
in extremely violent riots against 
Bengali Hindus. The sword of Damocles 
continues to hang over their heads. 

Yet it was not so long ago both the peo- 
ple and politicians of Assam were wel- 
coming East Pakistan Moslems. The 
people, because the immigrants declared 
Assamese as their mother tongue ana 
swelled indigenous numbers. The poll* 1 * 
cians, because they quickly got them on 
the electoral foils in exchange for politi* 

. cal support. ! 

.The Assamese themselves arrived oi^y 
:a few centuries ago from Southeast Asia- 
. But ^heir easygoing, indolent ways re- 
sulted in Bengalis, both Hindu and M 08 "! 
letn, 1 streaming irt on the Heels of the 
...British for over 60 jyears. The ■ Hindus, 1 
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The Chinese have been in 
Indonesia for centuries 

But relations are still unsettled 

By Mochtar Lubis course of colon i a 1 h istory, the DuL 

AssocfateEdltor in Southeast Asia the Indonesians weak economica 


JAKARTA— Immigrants from China are 
no newcomers to Indonesia and other 
Southeast Asian countries. When the 
Dutch arrived in Bantam (West Javai in 
1596, the Chinese were already there, 
dealing in the pepper trade. 

The Dutch East Indian Company accel- 
erated the migration of Chinese to Indo- 
nesia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Since the company was con- 
stantly at war with the Indonesians, it 
had to fill its need for workers by recruit- 
ing Chinese from the mainland, often just 
kidnapping them away from their vil- 
lages. 

In the colonial period, the Dutch ac- 
tively separated the Chinese migrants 
from the native population by introduc- 
ing the system of special Chinese quar- 
ters under their own mayors. They used a 
great number of Chinese to mine tin in 
Sumatra and to open the great forests of 
northern Sumatra for tobacco and rubber 
plantations. 

The Chinese are hard workers and also 
are very hardy people. That they did not 
always patiently suffer their fate, as com- 
mon wisdom would have it, was shown by 
their armed resistance against the Dutch 
in Kalimant an and Java. The Dutch even 
carried out a pogrom against the Chinese 
in old Batavia in 1740. 

Despite these setbacks in relations, 
however, Dutch colonial policy eventually 
favored the Chinese as traders, a job they 
did— and do— with a vengeance. In the 


dominated white-collar jobs and the Mos- 
lems dominated agriculture. Tbday there 
are more who speak Bengali than Assam- 
ese in the state. 

That leads the Assamese -speaking 
Hindus to fear they will become a cul- 
tural, religious and linguistic minority, 
which has already happened in other 
states bordering Bangladesh, like Tri- 
pura. There is also tremendous resent- 
ment against New Delhi’s inexplicable 
neglect of the region. But a barbed-wire 
fence is unlikely to solve many problems. 

lb begin with, it will only cover the 270 
kilometer-long border between Assam 
nnd north Bangladesh. Of this border, 98 
kilometers is riverine and easily penetra- 
ble. Also, people determined to emigrate, 
“ unequal to the task of cutting barbed 
wire, Could just as easily go through other 
border Indian states like West Bengal, 
Meghalaya or Tripura, where much 
longer common land borders exist. 

The present proposal is likely to result 
* n meaningless expenditure of perhaps 
naif a billion dollars, and recurring main- 
tenance expenditures of many more mil- 
1( }J; a£ ^ition, three battalions of 
soldiers would be needed for continual pa- 
trolling and all the problems that go 

along, with that. 

Lt General Eric Vas, the retired com- 
mander of India’s Eastern Army, made a 
relevant point recently: "Border walls 
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ave’ always been an unreliable protec- 
,‘ on gainst mobile opponents. Yet from 
e earliest times, political and military , 

; eadera have been misled into adopting - 
; J L fcacfciC8 ' The Great Wall of China 

J 11 * the French Magi not Line are menu- 
75®*° sach fellaciousconcepta. . .. ; 

• 67 these circumstances; a barrier ; 
j along the AsSam-Bangladdsh border be- h 


course of colonial history, the Dutch kept 
the Indonesians weak economically and 
promoted the Chinese to play very active 
roles in the economy of the Dutch East In- 
dies. By the outbreak of World War II, the 
Chinese were well-established in all 
classes of trading, including agricultural 
trade. 

In general, the Indonesian people dis- 
liked this Chinese role in their country. 
Since independence was regained in 1946, 
many cabinets have tried to reverse the 
economic role of the Chinese and to pro- 
mote the emergence of a new Indonesian 
middle class. These attempts, however, 
nearly always faltered against the en- 
trenched Chinese economic power. In one 
famous case, the new Indonesian busi- 
nessmen who received special facilities 
were embraced by the Chinese (who pro- 
vided the capital and the trading acu- 
men). Such businessmen were 
nicknamed the All Babas (the Ali is the 
Indonesian frontman and the Baba is the 
Chinese capitalist), and the practice still 
occurs today. 

When the late President Sukarno was 
in power, he threw out all the Chinese re- 
tail traders from the villages. The i-esult 
was chaos, especially for the Indonesian 
small growers whose ability to sell their 
goods came immediately to a halt. Now 
the Chinese traders are back in the vil- 
lages. 

Never in the history of Indonesia have 
the Chinese enjoyed such a golden busi- 
ness era as they are enjoying today. Their 
historical advantage is enhanced by offi- 
cial corruption, which has given an impe- 


comes a costly farce,” he continued. "Or 
do we intend to erect a barbed-wire fence 
all around Bangladesh?. ..Bangladesh 
leaders feel a fence would not only isolate 
their country physically, but also harm it 
psychologically by spreading the impres- 
sion that large numbers of Bangladeshis 
are only too anxious to flee their country.” 

That is precisely what has happened. A 
hurt President Ershad recently declared, 
"We’re good friends and neighbors. The 
fence decision really came as a bolt from 
the blue. What we didn’t like is the theory 
that t housands of migrants fr om Bangla- 
desh are going to Assam. India has not 
substantiated this. I’m sure Mrs. Gandhi 
must have some compulsions to do it. But 
we have our own political compulsions 
too. 

"We’ve never been informed officially 
by India about any illegal immigration 
from our country," he continued. "I can 
understand Bangladeshis going to the 
Gulf to earn petrodollars. But coming in 
large numbers to India where the situa- 
tion is not dissimilar to ours doeB sound a- 
bit hard to swallow.... Personally, I*d be 
very happy if India reconsiders this deci- 
sion. Otherwise, there is likely to be a lot 
of misunderstanding” 

The Indian authorities have been at 
pains to point out that this is not a hostile 
act, there is no insult to Bangladesh in- 
tended, and certainly no question of chal- 
lenging or undermining its sovereignty. 
While Bangladesh does see the move pri- 
marily aimed at assuaging Assamese 
sentiment, sensitive Indo-Bangladeah re- 
lations have undoubtedly been set back 
asaresult. . . ; 

Arun Chacko, former chief reporter, for the 
Inditin' Express, is a freelance journalist 


lus in l heir L’Hlreprenourship. They haw 
branched out intonintn.sl all sectors of the 
economy: retail trade; imports and ex- 
ports; and industries like electronics, au- 
tomobiles, cement, hotels, shipping, 
banks, publishing, films and transporta- 
tion. 

The official government policy is to pro- 
mote integration between the Chinese 
minority (4-to-6 million in a population of 



Some Indonesian Chinese, like Mr. OeiJong 
Tjiu and his family, are fully integrated. 


" THERE are many problems to real in- 
tegration,” said Mr. OeiJong Tjiu, who 
studied law in Holland before Indone- 
sia’s independence and then worked in 
the government with former Vice Presi- 
dent Mohammed Holla. One problem, 
he said, is that the Chinese have 
thought of themselves as a superior race 
and of a superior culture 
According to Mr. Oei Jong Tjiu, the 
Indonesian-born Chinese (the majority 
of the Chinese in Indonesia today ) are 
moving closer to integration since they 
no longer speak Chinese and have be- 
come estranged from Chinese culture. 
Most, he said, feel they have a future in 
Indonesia. The closing of Chinese-lan- 
guage schools has accelerated this proc- 


150 million) and the Indonesian majority. 
While some individuals have achieved in- 
tegration (including marriage), real inte- 
gration will take a long time. Many 
painful adjustments must still be made 
by both sides, 

Mochtar Lubis is a neivspa/xr editor and 
member of the UNESCO team analyzing 
Nurfh-Soidh news flaws. 

cess and young Chinese 
students are nout integrated 
l into the national educational 
system. 

The Chinese are beginning 
to recognize that the Indone- 
sians have the right to their 
^ country and to rule it, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oei Jong Tjiu. They 
are also changing their old ra- 
cial and cultural prejudices to- 
ward the Indonesians, he said. 
But they are not yet flocking to 
join the army, police, navy or 
the government bureacrac, y— 
they can earn much more 
money in various sectors of the 
economy. 

Mr. OeiJong Tjiu himself is 
a good example of a successful 
mg Chinese entrepreneur. After 
Vice President Hatta left office 
in 1956, heaiso resigned his gov- 
ernment post and pioneered the ce- 
ramic industry in Indonesia. His 
company is today the leading producer 
of high-quality ceramic tiles for the 
building industry. His tu>o sons studied 
in Holland and are now running the ce- 
ramic tile factory in Jakarta. One is 
married to a pure-blooded Indonesian 
woman. 

The family moves easily with their 
Indonesian friends, many of whom are 
high-ranking government officials, 
journalists, writers and business lead- 
ers. Mr. Oei Jong Tjiu regards himself 
as a good Indonesian patriot. Based on 
his experience, integration is at least 
possible on an individual basis 

—Mochtar Lubis 
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Illegal aliens worry US 

Its courting of Mexican workers 
fcidfzs with economic downturns 


By Geoffrey Rips , 

Special to WorldPaner , um ? r tGI J 1 P orar y visas to individuals 

— ®®f®“ on ^ leir ideological expression or 

AUSTIN, Texas— The United Stat™ ~,° n - Such distinguished m iters as 
taking steps to close its doors a little r i ^ &>■ 

&Mi hemillio r fm,t ' ra ^ Er r tirer dedastheir,eflistaf,ii - 

ter 
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ter times were recruited by American 
employers. 

The current "reform” effort is centered 
in the Siinpson-Mazzoli Immigration and 


the bills passage in 1983. a rpvi UAI . ty.-: nr_.i i <«> - 


the bills passage m 1983, a revised ver- 
sion is likely to pass in 1984. 

One area of controversy is the bill’s pro- 
posed sanctions against employers who 
hire illegal aliens. The philosophy behind 
the proposal is that the best way to dis- 
courage illegal aliens is to make it harder 
for them to get jobs. Civil liberties advo- 
cates, however, worry that such sanctions 
would, by association, lead to employer 
discrimination against US citizens and 
legal resident aliens of Hispanic origin. 
With the 1984 elections on the horizon, 
neither Pi*esident Reagan nor the Demo- 

Pl“ 0 hr» laarlAHnU.'*. .r il tt « 
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approximately 60 percent of the esti- 
mated 3 million illegal workers in the US 
today, is tied less to politics than to a his- 
tory of US policies designed to benefit an- 





During World War [ and the 1920s, the 
demand for workers by California’s new 
agribusiness far exceeded the available 
abor supply. California growers 
launched large recruiting campaigns 
among Mexicans fleeing the ravages of 
their country’s revolution and the decade 
of economic chaos it produced. When, in 
1924, Congress passed the National Ori- 
gins Act. curtailing immigration from 
southern and Eastern Europe, no restric- 
tions were put on immigrants from coun- 
tries of the Western. Hemisphere. 
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2 ai 1960, over 400,000 workers were regi 
11 e ' tered under the brace ro program. 

0 rs In 1964, the program was terminate 
ad as a result of protests over the workir 
he conditions of the braceros and the oppos 

tion of US labor organizations to the uf 
ar- of braceros in US jobs. A large number i 
m- former braceros conti nued working in ti 

fal US for the same employers but this tim 
u- without legal status. Some 360,000 sue 
m- workers were apprehended in 1970 an 
to over a m i 11 ion were arrested and deporte 

»n- in 1978. 

® r Policies of both the US and Mexica 
ly governments have helped to create th 
immigrant labor force in the US. Urbai 
industry and Mexico’s Green Revolutioi 
i of the 1960s decimated the country’s arti 

I san and amal 1 farm economy, forcing rail 

j| lions of Mexicans to leave tlieir homes ii 

■ search of work. A number of US corpora 
tions, including Zenith, Motorola, Me 
| raorex and North American Rockwel 

I have set up factories juBt inside the Mexi 

can border, after receiving concession! 
| from the Mexican government, exacer 

I bating further the balance of trade prob- 
lems plaguing the Mexican economy. In 
| addition, the deval uation of the peso rela- 

I tive to the dollar has been a major cause 
of the increase of temporary labor migra- 
| tion to the United States. World Bank and 

= ■ International Monetary Fund policies, 

H designed to stabilize the Mexican econ- 
| omy while slowing job creation, have nec- 

easarily pushed job seekers north to the 
I United States. 

| The revised version of the Simpson- 
, Mazzoli bill to be introduced in 1984 will 
I undoubtedly modify the -sanctions 
| against employers so as not to offend the 
, Hispanic-American electorate. It will 
I also include provisions for yet atiother in- 

| carnation ofthe bracero program. The bill 

will not begin to solve the problems it 
claims to address, however. True immi- 
gration reform will come only with US: 
recognition of the tote played by its ecfr, 
~ . nonuc and foreign policies. M . 





japan 

By Yoshiko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 

TOKYO— When Prime Minister Yasu- 
’ hire Nakasone stepped into office a year 
' iijjo, he talked of reviewing the whole 
post-war period. His purpose was to re- 
view the constitution "imposed" by 
America, including the status of self-de- 
fense forces which have been considered 
■' unconstitutional for some time, and to in- 
: troduee patriotism once again in the 
i schools. In other societies patriotism has 
; n» special connotation, but here the idea 
. comes across with shades of political 
darkness and echoes of imperial milita- 
rism. 

In fact, the process the prime minister 
| was talking about was already underway. 
[ A textbook misunderstanding that 
turned into an international incident 
helps explain the national mood in 1982. 
I Ajournalisl mistakenly reported that the 
i Ministry of Education had required that 
j Japan's imperial invasion of Manchuria 
! be described in textbooks as an "ad- 
: vance.” The story was widely circulated, 
an uproar ensued over the minister’s at- 
tempts to distort history to justify past 
military adventures and a special envoy 
had to be sent to Beijing to answer pm- 
> teats there. Though the accusation later 
was proved false, the entire controversy 
stirred a deeply bur ied feel i ng among the 
Japanese that the Pacific war was a disas- 
trous mistake and therefore that the na- 
; lion should repent. 

When the storm calmed, the pendulum 
moved in the other direction. This swing 
; came in 1983 following a series of books 
and films on the menni ng of World Win- II. 
Serious questions were raised about 
. whether everything Japan did was en- 
j lirely wrong. A four-and-a-half-hour docu- 
nientary film, "Tokyo Suiban” ton the 
international tribunal in the Far East) 
was shown for the first time in the sum- 
; merofl983. 

i The documentary opens in 1946 with 
; • Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt at the 
I Yalta Conference and progresses to the 
• trial of 28 Japanese held responsible for 



War-time leader, Hideki Tbjo, hanged afier a post-war trial is back in the news along 
with Japan’s role in the war. 


the war. It focuses inside the courtroom 
on the battle between war criminals and 
11 countries that accused Japan of war 
crimes over a period of 18 years, begin- 
ning with the Manchurian invasion in 
1931. As a result of this tribunal, seven 
Japanese, including the war-time Prime 


Minister Hideki Tbjo, were hanged. 

Both this film and several recently pub- 
lished books on the trial are all linked by 
a common theme, which is a genuine 
quest for the reasons why Japan threw 
herself into an unstralegic and reckless 
war, what was attempted and what was 


i Governor Culbert L. Olson urged 
I federal authorities to move swiftly on the 
I ev acuation and relocation. 

Today, the Japanese-American Citi- 
! fcns League ( JACL) is working with city, 
j county and state officials on the WeBt 
, boast as well as lobbying on a national 
j. !j*® to obtain compensation for each of 
f ™ surviving victims as an "act of na- 

I bonal apology.” . 

j Estimating the personal losses of those 
| Sf™ 0 ? between $149 million and 
«fiO million, the federal Congressional 
f J^ission on Wartime Internment of 
, lv dians released a report last year rec- 
that Congress appropriate 
wO.000 to each of the 60,000 surviving 
; victims; 

! ■ year’s recommendations were not 

t ne first federal attempt to compensate ci- 
! p llans interned during the war. A 1948 
i valuations Claims Act allowed for a 
f . . ax,m Um of $2500 to be paid for "tangi- 
; mj® 08863 to real or personal property.” 

} , to Program was poorly administered, 
with litigation over claims tak- 
! t^ j 0ng years in some cases. In 
6 end , only 24,064 of those affected ever 
f ^^«Whaation,. 

(: . ^ tor ;three years of study, the Current 

J • to^tober comrnission concl uded the 
t 'yS?^°P ^ .internment took place 
3 n^^ toe-fact, that ; not a single docu- ; 

espionage, sabotage, or 
'■I :.r - ij' ’ •!, : i- [•' . .■ ■ r / • 
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fifth-column activity was committed by 
an American of Japanese ancestry or by a 
resident Japanese alien living on the 
West Coast.” 

Supporting these conclusions, bills call- 
ing for full approval of the commission’s 
recommendations were introduced into 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate during the 1983 congressional 
session. Persuading the US Congress to 
approve the allocation of $1.6 billion in 
compensation funds "might take up to six 
years,” according to California Congress- 
man Norm Mineta, who at the age of ten 
was evacuated with his family from the 
West Coast. President Ronald Reagan 
has not commented on the commission’s 
report and recommendations, but is 
known to have a team studying the 467- 
page document. 

Although some Japanese-Americans 
believe the high-profile year of a presiden- 
tial election would be the best time to 
push for the bill’s passage, a staff member 
at JACL’s Washington office believes the 
bill will have to be reintroduced into the 
1985 congressional session. 

Several members of Congress, he ex- 
plained, have said that "they are waiting 
for -an indication from their constituents 
back home before they take a stand on the 
request. The responsibility is upbn the 
Japanese-American community at large 
to educate the- Amer ican public .'about 


what happened during World War II,” he 
added. 

Although West Coast residents have 
been exposed to news reports on both the 
1942 evacuation order as well as current 
attempts to win compensation, many vot- 
ers in unaffected areas of the country are 
unaware of the history behind the repara- 
tion claims of the Japanese community. 

"We are facing an uphill battle, but 
there is reason to be optimistic,” said one 
JACL staff member. After yea re of at- 
tempting to educate a surprisingly igno- 
rant American public on the internment 
during the war, the Japanese-American 
community is beginning to receive sup- 
port for its claims from national civil 
rights organizations. 

"It is fair to say,” according to the JACL 
staff member, "the focus is changing from 
a Japanese-American issue to an Ameri- 
can issue.” 

As the evacuation and internmentof ci- 
vilians during World War U become a na- 
tional issue rather than merely an ethnic 
or regional concern, questions about the 
allocation of $1.5 billion as an "act of na- 
tional apology” will become easier to an- 
swer. . 

Roberta. Furger covered the 1983 county 
compensation hearings brought by the 
Japanese-American Citizens League for 
theAlarfoda [California/ TimesStar. 


Inst. They also re-examine Lhe pnun s of 
the war trial in the steadfast belief that 
information about the exhaustive two- 
and-a -half-year sessions should Ik* avail- 
able for generations to come. 

Both the film and books reveal a rela- 
tively more mature, balanced and deeper 
inspection of the war than did the atti- 
tudes that surfaced a year earlier over the 
textbook controversy. Thou, a kind of un- 
conditional repentance over Japan's in- 
volvement in the war was in the air. 

One of Lhe questions raised is whether 
il is possible for the winners of war to 
truly and fairly try the losers. It was a 
question taken up in the international 
tribunal courtroom by the deputy chief 
lawyer of the Japanese war criminals, 
Mr. Ichiro Kiyo.se, In early May 1946, he 
wiLs saying that Japan had accepted the 
lYrtsdam Declaration, originally drawn 
up l»y the United Slates, the United King- 
dom, Nationalist China (Republic of 
C'liinakind later (he Soviet Union, which 
declared war against Japan six days be- 
fore the close of the war. 

He argued thuL because of this accep- 
tance, Japan should be held responsible 
fur the affairs of war related to the Pots- 
dam Declaration but not those that went 
hack to the 1931 Manchurian invasion. 
The question of whether the trial should 
be have been one of revenge by the win- 
ners was sLrongly debated but remains 
unanswered. 

The film and bonks do, however, correct 
many images. They have moved many 
people to tears and rage out of shame and 
guilt. At Lhe same time, they also helped 
people realize that not everything Japan 
did was wrong and that unbeknownst to 
the general public, many Japanese lead- 
ers tried in vain to debate with logic and 
dignity in the courtroom. "The film does 
not necessarily treat defendants heroi- 
cally, but at Lhe same time it points out 
the contradictions of the winners trying 
the losers,” says Japan’s Home Affairs 
Minister, Mr. Seiichi Thgawa. 

Mr. Susumu Rondo, executive pro- 
ducer of NHK, Japan Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, is concerned, however. "I heal'd 
young people commenting after the film 
that General Tbjo looked heroic,” he Bays. 
"His back was always straight during the 
long trial." 

According to Hondo, young men were- 
most impressed with General Tbjo’s im- 
peccably polite bow to the court upon 
hearing the sentence of deuth pro- 
nounced. He feels, therefore, that the ed- 
iting of the film should have been much 
more careful so as not to have given this 
sort of impression. "Otherwise,” he says, 
"it will have a dangerous impact.” 

Kondo is responsible for bringing a 
modern drama about the Pacific war onto 
Sunday night television screens for the 
first time in 22 years. In the past, televi- 
sion dramas have always featured por- 
traits of samurai and other historical 
heroes, but the new 52-week-long series 
often draws viewer ratings of 30 percent 
- The heroes in the series, called Burn- 
ing Mountains and Rivers, are Japanese- 
Americans who during the Pacific war 
were torn between "two mother coun- 
tries”— Japan and America. The drama . 
raises such questions as, What is country? 
What is mother country? War? Loyalty? 

Kondo says he is often asked why the 
program format was changed when the 
historical dramas had brought in very 
high ratings. He answers: '*We feel that 
38 years have gone by and Japan is trying 
to review the Pacific war for tbefirsttime. 
This factor is most responsible for the 
J new purse" ; 

’ ' ' ' | , 1 * ’1 

; ‘ Yoshiko Sakurai c&anthwj a news pro- 
: gram on NipponTeleoision. 
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Sliagafi's fall is a blow to black Africa 


By Hilary Ng’wmo 

Associate Editor in Sub-Sahara 

Africa 

NAIROBI— The New Year f s Eve coup and 
return to military rule in Nigeria has 
dealt a terrible blow to the prospects of de- 
mocracy on the African continent. Nige- 
ria is not just another black African state. 
It is the most papulous and the most pow- 
erful black African nation. Consequently, 
its policies have far-reaching implica- 
tions throughout Africa. 

Over the past four years, Africa 
watched with great interest the experi- 
ment in democracy that the Nigerians 
had been conducting under the regime of 
now-ousted President Shehu Shagari. It 
was not the most perfect of experiments. 
Tribalism and corruption— the twin dev- 
ils that brought down the first Nigerian 
republic— were rampant in Shagari’s Ni- 
geria. There were economic problems that 
almost brought Nigeria’s economy to a 
standstill in the last few months of Sha- 
gari’s first term. Most unfortunate was 
the widespread rigging which took place 
during last year's general elections that 
returned Shagari and his ruling National 
Rarty of Nigeria to power. Indeed, democ- 
racy in Nigeria left so much to be desired 
that it is understandable why many Nige- 
rians were jubilant when the armed 
forces announced that they had taken 
over again, accusing the Shagari admin- 
istration of gross economic mismanage- 
ment as well as corruption. 

None of this changes the fact that for 






NIGERIA 
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four years Nigeria was the leader of black 
African nations, an honor that few Afri- 
can nations would easily have accorded 
Nigeria but for the fact that it waB under 
a democratically electbd government. 
For, despite its weaknesses and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon its operation, de- 
mocracy is what most Africans want but 
do not have. 

Those who rule Africa often claim, in 
the style of past colonial masters, that 
what Africa needs is a strong government 
where the leadership is free to lead and 
the public has no option but to follow. The 
quality of a leader in many African coun- 
tries, unfortunately, is often judged not 
by the leader's ability to carry out the peo- 
ple’s will and to meet their day-to-day 
wishes; rather, it is judged by the leader’s 
"strength,” which often means the lead- 


Japan’s new coalition 
ends era of one-party rule 


ers ability to ride roughshod over the peo- 
ples wishes if not their very lives. 

Shagari was not a strong leader in that 
sense, but in him and his Nigeria the rest 
of Africa saw a glimmer of hope that Afri- 
cans could work out a reasonable alterna- 
tive to military rule on the continent. If 
Nigeria with all its diversity and com- 
plexity could make it, it was presumed 
that other nations on the continent would 
also have a chance. The military coup on 
New Year’s Eve killed that dream. Nige- 
ria is back again to what it used to be— 
just another African nation under 
military rule. 

For Nigerians, of course, it is what hap- 
pens in Nigeria, rather than in the rest of 
Africa, that counts. The new military 
rulers, led by Mqjor General Mohammed 
Buhari, justify their overthrow of the 




Rf Yoiltlko Sakural 

Associate Edi tor in Northeast Asia 

TOKYO— For the first time in 36 years, 
Japan has a coalition government. After 
an unexpectedly serious defeat in Decem- 
ber, the Liberal Democratic Party’s (LDP) 
political monopoly has. ended. The coali- 
tion suggests two things— the beginning 
of a steady decline in LDP strength and 
the death of its partner, the New Liberal 
CIubCNLCO. 

It was seven-and-a-half years ago that 
six members left; the LDP to establish the 
NLC, a conservative splinter group. Its 
leader, Mr. Yohei Kono, tearfully ex- 
plained that tiie decision to split was mo- 
tivated by the aim of restoring political 
morality, which he and his colleagues 
thought was impossible to achieve wi thin 
theLDP. 

However naive their decision, de- 
scribed as "honesty to a fault,” it was in 

sharp contrast to the scandal and turmoil 
facing the LDP at the time. The prime 
minister, Kakuei 'ihnaka, was forced to 
Resign due mainly to the w ay he had prof- 
ited from advance knowledge of public de- 
'* velopmenta. (Later he was arrested for 
hay^Lg accepted $2.2 million In slush 

Corporation.) 


In each subsequent election the NLC 
lost seats and eventually its political 
identity as well. Both a lack of personal 
resources and a shortage of funds speeded 
up the process. In the recent vote, the 
NLC’a representation was down to eight 
seats. 

But the LDP did not fare so well either. 
Its comfortable 286-seat majority in the 
511-seat lower house fell to 260 seats in 
tho last election. The LDP was desperate, 

. and the prime minister, under fire as 
largely responsible for the debacle, was 
ready to do anything to regain a majority. 

Immediately after the disastrous 
results were in, Nakasone recruited ninq 
conservative independents, including a 
notorious politician-turned-gangster, 
Koichi Hamada, who had been forced to 
resign from the Diet in 1980 because of a 
scandal over his gambling in Las Vegas. 
Then he turned to the eight NLC seats, 
suggesting a reunion and offering a min- 
isterial post. 

The prime minister was also aware 
that a faction leader within his own party, 
Tbahio Komoto, disgusted with the elec- 
tion outcome, was planning to split and 
join the NLC and several other opposition 
groups, in which case Komoto would be- 
oome.the coalition leader. In ah effort to 


Shagari regime on the grounds that;, 
was inept and corrupt. Presumably l 
military men will do better in the* 
nomic field and also in trying to rei „ Z 
corruption in public life. The trad 
records of military regimes in Nigeria 
however, do not guarantee that Buhari 
and his team will do better than Shagari 

Corruption and tribalism, as wellaL' 
onomic mismanagement, under previous 
military administrations are things Ni- 
gerians ought to remember easily. 

Much of the grief Nigeria finds itself in 
today as a result of dwi ndling oil revenues 
could have been mitigated if the previom 
military regimes had not gone on a spend- 
mg spree which flew in the face of rudi- 
mentary economic realities. In any case, 
the overthrow of the government of Gen > 
eral Yakubu Gowon in 1976 was an obvi- ! 
ous military vote of no-confidence in at 
least one military regime in Nigeria. 
Which is not to say that Buhari does not 
mean well or that he will not succeed. It h 
simply a matter of putting the record 
straight, and the record suggests that 
much of the jubilation with which Nigeri- 
ans greeted the overthrow of Shagaris 
government is misplaced. 

Nigerians, like other Africans, are a re- 
sourceful people. One day they will » 
sume their experimentation with 
democracy. Hopefully, it will last much 
longer than the second republic. Hope- 
fully, too, Afr ica will recover quickly from 
the blow that the Nigerian coup has dealt 
to the prospects of democracy on the conti- 
nent. 

Hilary Ng’weno is founder and editor of 
the Weekly Review, a news magazine. 
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Y ' r --t ■/ ouvne.uio coauwon leader, in an efiort to 

■ a retain party solidarity, the prime minis- 

■after tiieNUJ began; sawti^group of six . ter in a very-bold declaration said he 
grow to an lfrspat, party mih© Diet would eliminate dll the political influence 

• . V , , , ; • v of Tormer Prime Minister Tanaka from 

'“This glory was clearly to be &saoc|atofc^ K party affaire. / ,, 


with a downfall to come,” saya Mr/Ifetsuo - Thl* daring vow Effectively stifled all 
Ishikawa, a secretary to Kono, "Thdse criticism within ™ 


enaonfcuituib as uwt wt im iu n wa. od ukw . /,■ UtfiO Opened m doOr fnr th NT ndrfWi 

used the NLC fever to get into ' * abice om the chm paigb tidnUad 

the Diet. Once they hereto, howevrir, : , oui 'tha?i tite LDP had- 

many left and joined the LDP. • ai convicted . 


criminal— Tanaka. 

As a result, the NLC joined the LDP 
and the post of home affairs minto^r was 
allocated to one of the NLC team. Severe 
criticism arose from both supporters and 
opposition parties, which had cooperated 
with the NLC in putting candidates on 
the ballot in various electorates. 

. Mr- Michihiko Hagiwara, an adviser to 
the NLC and one of the key people in its 

formation sevenyears ago, says, "The mo- 
nopoly of political leadership by one sin- 
gle party for almost three decades 
distorted the nature of government No 
longer was it serving the people, but it 
was serving the LDP.” 

’Tinder the Iongreign of one party, we 
witnessed the growth of a corrupt troika 
among the politicians, businessmen and 
the bureaucrats,” Hagiwara says. "Si- 
multaneously, Japanese society as a 
Whole learned to depend on materialism. 
Our only revolution was economic. We 
have never had a grassroots struggle for 
Civil rights or democracy. They were all 
given - to us by the American occupation v 


i rm, some of the 


forces or post-war government,” he coi» 
tinues. "Our people therefore have be- 
come dependent on the government for 
everything. With this mentality, only 
those politicians who offer material bene- 
fit to the electorate are considered tho 
best Political morality is very low in pri- 
ority.” 

As a coalition partner, the NLC is too 
weak to have any impact in the future. 
But the LDP’s chances of extending its po- 
. litical monopoly over the long term is lim- 
ited also. It has depended until now on 8 
system that in extreme cases gives the ru- 
ral vote up to five times the strength of 
the urban. *1710 Supreme Court has al- 
ready ruled this imbalance to be "uncon- 
stitutional.” When that is corrected, 
according to estimates atthis early stage* 

• the LDP could easily lose another 20 or 30 
. seats, cutting its strength even further . 
oelo)yamfiUOrity. : ; . 
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Call grows for Balkan talks 

preliminary meetings to set up agenda for sum mit 
on peace and cooperation are already underway 


By Silvlu Brucan 

Associate Editor In Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST— At a time when East-West relations are 
at their lowest ebb in many a decade, a Balkan summit 
on peace and cooperation acquires special significance. 

In fact, such a conference tentatively has been agreed 
upon by all the Balkan states— except tiny Albania, 
which has stubbornly maintained its isolationist pos- 
ture. 

A preliminary conference of experts met in mid-Janu- 
ary and will start a second phase of talks in mid-Febru- 
ary. The purpose is to work out an agenda and a number 
of common objectives and programs of cooperation. High 
on the list is the sensitive issue of a nuclear-free Balkan 
zone. 

The obvious importance of such a political-diplomatic 
event stems from the fact that four of the states involved 
belong to the two antagonistic military blocs dividing 
Europe: Greece and Turkey to NATO; Romania and Bul- 
garia to the Warsaw Pact. It would appear that the ideo- 
logical division is what would make the project so hard to 
implement, but the greatest difficulties have arisen from 
the longstanding, but recently exacerbated, conflict be- 
tween the two protagonists of NATO’s southeastern 
flank— Greece and Turkey. 

ABeries of bilateral summits marked 1983: the Turk- 
ish president visited Sofia, Bucharest and Belgrade and 
then the Greek president followed suit, with all final 
communiques committing the parties to further develop- 
ment of good neighborly relations. This is not to say that 
century-long conflicts— religious, ethnic, cultural and po- 
litical -that traditionally led to bloody wars have all dis- 
appeared overnight. Nor has the famous "Balkan 
powderkeg” now tinned into milk and honey. Albania is 
still quarreling with Yugoslavia over its minority rights, 
recurrent polemics break out between Bulgaria and Yu- 
goslavia over the status of Macedonia, and Greece and 
Turkey are embroiled in disputes over the Aegean Sea, 
the continental shelf and Cyprus. However, a serious ef- 
fort is being made in nil capitals to play down the differ- 
euces and encourge various forma of cooperation- 
nongovernmental and governmental. 

The Medical Balkan Union holds annual conventions 
Mid promotes common research projects. Mathemati- 
cians, architects, engineers, geologists and historians 
Meet regularly, Last year, 1983, was the Balkan Tourist 
Year, and all official organizations participated in a vast 
program of mutual visits. A coordinating committee was 
®t up to examine the measures to be taken to achieve an 
interconnected power grid— a major project for all na- 
tional economies in the region — — — . ' !" „ 

A »*■— .llj | tir e uamailSilOnaLiLute the only region m Eu- 
rope where a serious effort haB been made to implement 
some of the cooperative economic agreements of the Hel- 
sinki Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
held in 1976. A Conference of Multilateral Economic and 
t echnologic al Cooperation was held in Athens in 1976, 

'Hie obvious importance of 
such a political-diplomatic 
event stems from the fact 
that four of the states in- 
volved belong to the two 
antagonistic military 
blocs dividing Europe: 
Gfeece and Turkey to NATO; 
Rumania and Bulgaria to 
the Warsaw Pact. But the 
Neatest difficulties have 
M'isen from the conflict 
betww^ii Greece and Turkey. 


followed by meetings of experts in communications in 
Ankara in 1979, in transportation in Sofia in 1981 and in 
energy and energy-related raw materials in Bucharest in 
1982. Briefly, lots of projects for the broadest cooperation 
wll be considered at the summit. 

The main lesson of Helsinki, however, remains: no co- 
operation without security and vice-versa. Thus, the con- 
cept of a nuclear-free zone has been brought into the 
picture, something that involves the two superpowers in 
the whole project. 

The USSR has shown a greater interest in the nuclear- 
free zone than in the economic and political forms of coop- 
eration linking the Balkan states. In Washington, the 
reverse is true, which reflects a certain superpower 
asymmetry in weapons deployment in the region. While 
there are no Soviet bases in the Balkans, Wash i ngton has 
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a vital strategic interest in maintaining its military 
buses i n Greece and Turkey, not only for its land -bused air 
power. Sixth Fleet and submarines in the Mediterra- 
nean, but also as a forward position in its Middle East 
strategy. Il is no secret that US bombers and submarines 
carry nuclear weapons. 

Whereas the Greek perception that the US tilted to- 
ward Turkey in the Cyprus crisis has reinforced Greek 
Premier Pupaudreou's neutralist trend, Turkish leaders 
feel thal with all recent improvements in Soviet -Turkish 
relations/I'urkcy should continue to rely on NATO for its 
national security. Whether nuclear weapons must be in- 
cluded in that equation is still an open question in An- 
kara. This is why political analysts over here consider 
that to make the Balkan project succeed, the initial em- 
phasis should be on economic and other non -military 
fields of cooperation, leaving the denuclearization issue 
for a later stage. 

The fact that since 1976 the volume of trade exchanges 
among Balkan states has doubled may suggest that eco- 
nomic intercourse should become the prime mover of the 
Balkan project of cooperation. 

Silviu Brucan , former Romanian ambassador to the UN, 
is past editor of the national newspaper Scinteia 
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Assaulting the army in Alfonsin's Argentina 



Nou> that the bodies of the "desaparecidos’ are being discovered, the families pressure for their pound of flesh. 




"HE was our president two months ago, and we called 
him St. Francis of Assisi. Now lie's under arrest." 

The speaker was a wide-eyed Argentine army major 
exclaiming about the detention that day in mid- January 
of Reynaldo Bignone, the latest in a series of remarkable 
developments that have marked the first several months 
of Argentina's new and freely elected President Raul Al- 
fonstn’stermin office. 

The political drama of the moment can hurdly be over- 
slated.Three former heads of state, all generals, ore now 
charged with crimes against Immunity. The army’s com- 
mand structure, which has suppl ied two-th irds of Argen- 
tina's 24 presidents since 1930, is being dismembered, 
brick by brick. The mutilated bodies of some of the 6000 
confirmed "desaparecidos" (those who disappeared dur- 
ing the army’s "dirty war" against guerrilla terrorism in 
the late 1970s) are being discovered regularly in un- 
marked graves near Buenos Aires. 

Outside the military courtroom where the officers re- 
sponsible are being charged, the families of the victims 
demonstrate daily, demanding t heir pound of flesh. And 
Argentina’s emotional population, ail the while, feigns 
utter astonishment at the daily discoveries and revela- 
tions. 

In a nation with a distinctly Gur mimic flavor to it, thin 
all has the ring of the defeat of National Socialism in 
1945 and the collapse of the Th i rd Reich . The major cl i (Ter- 
ence of eourse is that Argentina's military defeat re- 
suited in elections rather than occupation. And if it’s the 
Nuremberg war crime trials now taking place in Buenos 
hapP en * n K without a conquering army. 

The hypocrisy of the public and the danger of eventual 
backlash are equally real. But it is only several 
Months since Alfonsfn's surprise victory over the Pero- 
nist party candidate and a widespread feeling of renais- 
sance and euphoria persists. On Florida, the central 
Nestrian street of Buenos Aires, vendors selling Al- 

banners and buttons continue to do a brisk busi- 
ness. . 

Argentina’s impacted politics have been cut loose, 
former President Bignone, who as a caretaker leader af- 
wl nation's defeat in the 1982 Falkland/Malvinas 
rE"®* been regarded as almost saintly compared to his 
itary predecessors, was arrested for the disappear- 
of two draftees from a military camp that he com- 
manded back in 1976. 

the very same day this news broke, the country's 
foreign minister, Dante Caputo, announced a Vati- 
-msptred and totally unexpected agreement with 
Bea 1 2 v °l vin S jurisdiction over the long-disputed 
the southern tip of the continent. Simul- 
“sly, more bodies were discovered, and Jacobo Ti- 
Com JJ’ an * ft® exiled journalist, was back in town seeking 
!rii?? at , ion *° r newspaper presses that had been 

^Si he generals five ^o. 

ent ^e ve ^°P ments at every hand, the differ- 

plaudi 0nS * n ^ r S ent * ne politics are, so far, simply ap : 

the Tni?v* n ( * oing exactl y what he said he would about 
remark ^ unfortunately he’s doing it very fast,” 
agricultural economist who, like so many 
and hndK 1 ^ wor ked outside the country for a decade 
>]tr . ‘W recently resumed to start anew. 
heVd/iinfr 1 ^ 1 ^^’ didn’t vote for him, but 1 think 
8^ ■ ^ "P 6 -; It’s vital to control the army, and I’m not 
fvom done it,” Baid a country lawyer j 

tovra of Contota. 

fpSTeallynot too much criticismyet," concluded a 

. v ! :. 


Western banker "How can you criticize a 3-month-old 
baby?" 

The baby, however, cannot be breast-fed for long. After 
years of inflation, mismanagement and misbegotten pol- 
icies such as the 1982 war with Great Britain, Argentina 
is burdened with US$40 billion in foreign debt and a ter- 
rible rate of inflation that usually tops 100 percent annu- 
ally. Moreover, Alfonsfn has the powerful, 
ftronist-dominated trade unions to contend with in any 
attempt to rationalize and revitalize the economy. 

"Truly, it’s a key moment in modern Argentine his- 
tory," concludes Professor Robert Potash, a visiting 
scholar from the University of Massachusetts and a 
widely published authority on the nation’s army. 

"Argentina has sampled almost every form of govern- 
ment," says Potash as he relaxes in his modest hotel room 
between interviews with the local press. "It's had a series 
of military ones, interspersed with weak civilian ones. 
Politics have been undermining the nation’s economic 
plans and prospects for years. Now there’s a chance, a 
slim one, for Argentinians to accept policies of transcend- 
ing national interest rather than the narrow, selfish in- 
terests they’re used to. But I would say that so far 
Alfonsfn is settling accounts of the past more than deal- 
ing with the problems of the future." 

So it goes in Argentina’s current supercharged sum- 
mer following the country’s very long winter of discon- 
tent. 

Braving the bulls 
in Bogota 

It was the first mtyor bullfight of the 1984 season and 
the Santa Maria bullring in downtown Bogota was 
awash in sound and color. 

Neither the matadors nor the'bulls had made an ap- 
pearance. The waves of clapping and cheering were for 
the nation’s popular and populist president, Belisario Be- 
tancur, the first Colombian president in almost a decade 
to attend the bullfights. 

Betancur, the man of the people who drives himself 
around in his compact car, was true to form eschewing 
the presidential box high above ringside to sit hatless in 
the second row. The first two matadors from Spain re- 
turned the compliment by flinging their hats to Betancur 



and thus dec lieu ting their upcoming fights with "El Toro" 
to him. 

The third matador, the only Colombian, threw his hat 
to the minister of foreign affairs, prompting wags in the 
crowd to chant that he put his search for a visa to leave 
the country before any search for glory. 

The ring filled to more than its capacity of 14,000 spec- 
tators, with fans paying anywhere from $30 for a ring- 
side seat to $3 for one high on the sunny side. Countless 
hundreds crowded the balconies of high-rise apartments 
overlooking the ring for a bird’s-eye view. 

The crowd was heady with red wine and roaring with 
anticipation by the time the first bull appeared. But the 
fight itself was an anticlimax. The first matador, Jose 
Mari Manzanares from Spain, showed classy capework 
and an arrogant disdain for the bulls. Paco Ojeda, also 
from Spain, was raffish but sloppy with his swordwork. 
Then the 19-year-old Colombian sensation, C£sar Rin-_ 
c6n, began to show off, and was toppled and trampled by 
his first bull before rising to catch a horn in the stomach. 

Rinc6n, in the biggest fight of his meteoric career, car- 
ried on with a bloody hand and ripped tights to a very im- 
precise and unclean kill, but was whistled from the ring 
for his clumsy footwork. 

“It was sloppy all wound,” remarked one aficionado. 

"If you’re going to get gored, it has to be a good one. If 
you’re going to be bad, you must be very, very bad. The 
president put on a better show than our own matadors 
today and I don’t even like his politics." 

That’s show biz. 

Yankee not here 

Friday evening in the quaint and colorful old city of 
Quito, Ecuador, and the streets are full of chanting 
crowds and gesticulating politicians participating in the 
last days of the country’s presidential campaign. At least 
eight serious candidates are ccyoling and making prom- 
ises to the people of Ecuador, and painting bright pic- 
tures of the future. Newby in the National Palace, there 
is a political rally of a much quieter kind— and of much 
greater ultimate importance. 

For these were the closing moments of a three-day 
meeting of top representatives of 26 Latin American and 
Cwibbean countries who had gathered to formulate a •-* 
collective response to the region’s economic difficulties 
that center on a total of roughly US$300 billion in foreign 
debt. It was advertised as the first full-scale economic 
conference in the Americas without the US in atten- 
dance. 

Indeed, the US was not invited. The Latin countries 
■re seeking some unity in the face of US government 
policies and bank terms. The conference was also unprec- 
edented because of the position t$ken by Latin America’s 
largest and most popidous country, Rjrtuguese-speaking 
Brazil. "The cooperative attitude of the Brazilians in all 
this, and their desire to be a part of the Latin response is 
both unusual and important. They usually stand apart," 
reported one of the conference leaders, Miguel Ulloa of 
Peru, in what was a widely shared view, 

The meeting was full of tough talk. Ecuador's Presi- 
dent Hurtado had set the stage in a speech to the UN 
General Assembly last fall. "After three decades of 
growth, Latin America and the Caribbean find themsel- 
ves steeped in what is perhaps the deepest depression of 
the century," he stated. 

With this as a backdrop, the conference participants, 
including six heads of state, thundered forth. The speech 
making revolved wound plans for the collective renegoti- 
ation of debt, demands for reduced interest rates on out- 
standing loans, pressure against protectionism and, 
overall, the outline for a cartel of debtor nations. 

And though the US was not welcome, it was ever in the 
air. Much of the rhetoric was directed at the "Estados Uni- 
dos” and much curiosity too. At one point, the represen- 
tatives from tiny Suriname wondered aloud at how all 
this would sit in Washington and how the conference was 
being covered in the US press. 

In fact, it wasn’t covered very much at all. On the day 
the communique was signed, neither the New York 
Times nor the International Herald Tribune carried a 
tine about Quito. 

To this irreverent observer, what was as obvious as the 
absence of the US was the absence of any senior women 
delegates among the 26. national delegations participat- 
ing. 

"Ob no, that’s a very good sign," remarked an fijeuador- 
. ian representative in response. "It shows that the confer- ' 
ence is truly Latin, and truly machismo.” 
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It’s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 
them read Forbes regularly than either Business 
Week or Fortune. 

Magazines read regularly by 1984 

corporate officers In 800 ol Cost per page 

America’s largest companies.* per thousand circulati on 

4/_c.eage b/_w cage 

FORBES 77.2% FORBES $43.44 $28.60 

Business Business 

Week 65.2 Week 48.02 31.60 

Fortune 55.6 Fortune 53.00 34.87 

" Erdos and Morgan. Fnc.. 19 62. 

For further information, please contact Peter M . Schoff, Director of International Adver- 
tising (Europe, Middle East, Africa). Forbes Magazine. 50 Pall Mall. London SWi Y 5JQ. 
England. Ter (01)930-5274; or James W. LaCirignoia. Director of International Advertising 
(The Americas, Asia, Pacific), Forbes Magazine. 60Fiflh Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10011 , 

Tet- (212) 620-2200 

Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us. Their research showed that when 
compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
"liveliest,” “most enjoyable,” "most interesting," 
and “most provocative.” What's more, it "has 
the best information >” “offers the best judgments 
and insights," and its writers "tell it like it is.” 

No wonder that of the three, Forbes was 
named their favorite by 40% more of these 
influential executives than Business Week, and 
65% more than Fortune. ; ; 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
U.S. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S. newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1983, only four 
other American magazines— all weeklies— 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America's most influential a*. 
executives. If you want 
to reach this business / 

advertising in Forbes . / 


j Forbes Magazine-;60 Fifth Av^NXNY lOOIl ' : . - J < 
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‘A Bedouin boy — mar 


Wolfgang Tielsch 


Photographer captures a 
landscape and its people 


By Erstlla Moreno 

Special to The Star 

WOLFGANG TIELSCH considers pho- 
tography his hobby, but this should by 
no means is used as gauge in evaluat- 
ing his talent. His photographs, on 
display at the Goethe Institute until 1 
March are truly brilliant. 

Tielsch is an artist and realist. His ex- 
hibition entitled, "Portraits and Land- 
scapes from the Middle East.*’ depicts 
the simple life outside the big cities 
"where the people are more frank, proud 
and hearty." He has mastered the use of 
the Middle Eastern daylight, which is no 
easy task. The angles of the landscape and 
the facial expressions he captures speak 
for themselves. The exhibition is wonder- 
fully complemented by a musical back- 
ground of Van Gelis "Chariots of Fire." 
The music expresses, In Tielsch* s own 
words, the loneliness and wideness of the 
landscape and the ginn (evil spirited) 
winds of the desert. 

Czech born Tielsch began his career as 
a journalist in Austria. To supplement his 
income he took a side job as a tourist 
guide in Europe, which enabled him to 
learn "to really see things.” In Novem- 
ber 1974 he went to Beirut as a corre- 
spondent for an Austrian based press 


agency to cover the civil war. He saw pho- 
tography as a logical extension of his 
profession and taught himself the art 
through trial and error. 

He then joined the Operations and In- 
formation Division of the United Nations 
Disengagement Observer Force in the 
Middle East and is currently stationed in 
Damascus. 

In October 1975 former Lebanese Pre- 
sident Sulieman Franjieh presented him 
with an officer's rank of the Cedar Order 
of the Republic. His status with UNDOF 
has permitted him to travel relatively 
freely across the borders of Palestine. 
Egypt. Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. 

Wolfgang Tielsch enjoys his job so 
much that he has exLended his tour of 
duty many limes so as to remain in the re- 
gion. He finds It so fascinating that It has 
spurred him to go more deeply into the 
history and way of life of the people. He 
finds them friendly aud warm, though he 
notes that the political problems have 
really taken a toll. 

He feels that the people of the Western 
world generally do not understand or have 
a real idea of the problems the people of 
the Middle East face and that "One often 
encounters stereotyped ideas as well as 
obvious misjudgements concerning these 
countries, their inhabitants, their social 
situation and their politics. The average 
citizen’s opinion results after all from 


television and Package tour tourism. 
However when one live Longer (in the 
Middle East) then one suddenly begins to 
see and realise that the problems in this 
region are more complex than one ever 

imagined. 

1 * The human being who has to master 
these problems is the focal point of my ex- 
hibition, the landscape in which he lives, 
which is magnificant but also hostile to 
lire, is the framework..." 

As with Westerners who live or have 
lived in the Middle East, he now looks at 
the people with a special understanding of 
their day to day survival in such hostile 
surroundings. 

As he is not a photographer by profes- 
sion his financial resources and his equip- 
ment are very limited. The 45 photo- 
graphs on display are a product of only six 
rolls of film. Kodak- Austria sponsored 
the reproductions, and the Goethe Insti- 
tute offered to exhibit them here in Am- 
man even though they had not seen them. 

Tielsch’ s photos are not for sale, but he 
hopes that someone Vvill take an interest 
in them and offer to print them for a port- 
folio. He finds the wadi Rum area espe- 
cially striking and plans to publish a book 
someday with some 1 20 photos. All that is 
lacking now are a few details and some 
financial backing. 


Intriguing trio from the French 


JEAN- CLAUDE BOURDAIS’ exhibi- 
_°. n t , of photography, poetry, and 
4he French Cultural Centre 
JL* * described as avant-garde and 
abstract. The three parts of the exhi- 
uon are not meant to compliment 
rH? J n .°V ier » father they show that 
oourdats creativity and talent are not 
t0 , °ne art. It is clear that 

m!?u* does not let conventions li- 
mit his style. ' 

His photography is an accomplishment, 
using a Polaroid SX-70 land camera at 
j* 08 ® range, different angles and mount- 
Uk * 1 Photos on black backgrounds with 
nil! 1 e .“Spring lines, Bourdais has created 
vn < elusions from a distance. Not until 
you look closely do you notice that the 
photographs are of clothing, hairi the 
jects ted Sur ^ ace °f' ® boat, many other sub- 

fl Temps S’ Empierre*' ’(Time Petri- 
BK’ -A' h flrst book of poetr*; Pu- 
li*^*? in 1.983 and . written with China 
a ¥° ks shows .that Bourdais is not 
csiiSS? S* “nnecessary words. He has 
needed qqt ; any word that: crowds the 

page and says nothing. '■ ; 

(■i$i\f c ^ n<1 L book “Le Mur du -Fog," 

■ lae Matjpaap^ s Wall), , to be published in 


April of this year, is a 40 page poem with 
an unusual story behind it. He was in- 
spired while visiting a now discussed 
home for the mentally ill in Senegal. In 
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Jean — Claude Bourdais 


one of the old rooms he found a wall com- 
pletely covered with writing. The poem is 
his interpretation of why, the former occu- 
pant wrote what he did. 

His acrylic and china ink paintings are 
colourful and attention grabbing. He used 
to use bils but now prefers acrylics be- 
cause they dry more quickly and leave a 
different kind of lusture on the surface. 
When asked what influenced him, Bour- 
dais said that going to. meseums spurred 
his interest in painting and that the ab- 
stract painters Kandinsky and Nicholas 
DeStable gave him particular insight. 

Born and educated In France, Bourdais 
has never studied art, and in fact he is a 
biology professor in Benin, West Africa. 
Before that he taught In a French high 
school In San Francisco for six years. 
However the job demanded too much of 
his time, (he eventually become the direc- 
tor), and so he decided to' go to Africa 
where he would have more time to devote 
to his interest in the arts. There he was 
able to give two exhibitions at French Cul- 
tural Centres In Beninand Senegal. 

Bourdais paints four hours a day and 
hopes that within five years or so hp*ll be 
able to make a living from his art. . 

Hjs work will be on display at the 
French Cultural Centre until 25 February.: 

, •; ' (E.M) 


Our theatre : Ills 
and remedies 

l AM not sure who is to blame for apa- 
thy wjth which the average Arab reacts 
when the question of conferences ar- 
ises. And it is a safe assumption to say 
that wc are unfortunately conditioned 
to take conferences and seminars 
lightly. 1 am not sure, however, if this 
"conference -apathy" phenomenon is 
limited to the Arab audience. 1 suspect 
that it is as universal as conferences 
and seminars! 

But we Arabs cannot afford to take 
conferences lightly since we are still at 
the developing stage, and we need to 
focus our attention on everything that 
helps us in our efforts to improve our 
society and to upgrade our standard of 
life. 

Of the conferences lhat did not get 
the appropriate attention on the cultu- 
ral and academic levels is the one on 
"Arab heritage and the theatre" just 
concluded in Kuwait last week. Several 
learned experts, critics, playwrights, 
and actors met in Kuwait to discuss the 
problem of Arab theatre and especially 
the relation of Arab literary and his- 
torical heritage to the modern Arab 
theatre. 

Having had the chance to go over the 
conference's recommendations that 
were published recently. I think that 
the panelists and participants have 
made a dedicated effort to boost the 
Arab theatrical situation. . 

An inter- Arab campaign aimed at 
creating awareness among the Arab 
masses on the importance of theatre 
was recommended. The participants 
also stressed the role of TV and the 
broadcasting services in promoting re- 
sponsible, respectable plays and in re- 
fining people s tastes biy abstaining 
from airing ‘commercially- motivated' 
plays. Freedom of expression, the pan- 
elists also emphasized, is a prerequis- 
ite for improving Arab theatre. 

While going through the recommen- 
dations once again, I was struck by the 
fact that the panelists were mainly 
concerned with the situation in some 
Arab countries that already have a 
flourishing theatre like Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Kuwait! But what about 
the situation in more Arab countries 
that are still struggling to lay the foun- 
dations for a national theatre? 

What about our situation here in Jor- 
dan where the theatrical moment 
leaves a lot to be desired? J do not 
know if we need to bring some experts 
together to discuss the problems of the 
Jordanian theatre? I am not at all sure 
where one would start when the ques- 
tion of upgrading the standard of the 
Jordanian theatre arises? Who is to 
blame for the Jordanian audience’s 
misunderstanding of the role of the 
theatre? I do not know who is to blame 
for this, but I know that something 
should be done to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

It- is a revealing fact that we Arabs, 
throughout our literary history, did not 
give the theatre an attention similar to 
that of, say, poetry. And this is not 
something that we should lament But, 
since the theatre is rapidly gaining 
momentum as one of the most Influen- 
tial media nowadays, we should do 
everything possible to improve our 
theatrical situation. And we should 
not, I must caution, expect a miracu- 
lous solution for the problems which do 
n$t lie with any specific governmental 
or public body, it will necessitate our 
joint -dedicated .efforts which could 
bring to our. people a responsible and 
.thriving threatrical atmosphere. 












John Adrian bows out 
from his RCC family 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 
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‘Jaffa 1 by Saleh Khalil Abn Shindl 


FOR THE past year, theatreman John 
Adrian has been unobtrusively exer- 
cising his skills at the Royal Cultural 
Centre RCC. Audiences may have re- 
gistered his smiling presence as front 
of house manager but are unlikely to 
be aware of the actual activities his 
position entails. On the eve of his de- 
parture from his position at the RCC 
John talked to the Star about the thea- 
tre manager’s job and about his 
career in the theatre. 


On show in Amman 


Keeping up with Amman’s art exhibitions 
is quite a challenge as it seems artists of 
an nationalities jusl can't resist capturing 
the Jordanian scone. * 

o ^5® Art Gallery this week, and 

SS- H- 2 L5 bruary ’ Saleh Khalu Abu 
Shjndi will bo showing his work. Mr. Abu 

shmdi, who lectures in the Arts Depart- 


ment at Yarmouk University, specialises 
in a combination ink printing and oil me-, 
dium for his painting] and says his aim is to 
set the viewer wondering. 

Filipino artist Eduardo Pilande contin- 
ues his exhibition at the Amra Hotel until 
29 February. Ed is offering a selection of 
work inspired both by his experiences of' 
Jordan and by his recent trip to England. 
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-Rontau Amphitheatre 1 by Edoardo Pilande 



Anecdotes and Elgar at 
the British Council 




Richard Deerlng 


K'itish i pianist Richard Deerlng who 
will be] giving a recital at the. British 
Council: on Saturday is.a .man of varied 
talents hnd.be doesn’t confine his mu- 
Meal activities to the concert hall. •; • 


Apart from conventional recitals and 
work as an accompanist, he also offers 
less formal programmes or light mnslc 
combined with ‘chat* and anecdotes 
vririch he has performed In hotels, lux 
ary crnlse liners and on television. 


Ms recital of Saturday should have 
something of this atmosphere as he will 
be giving Introductions to his pro- 
gramme of Haydn, Elgar, Chopin and 
Weber. 

Richard Deerlng is already recog 
nized as an authority on British music 
through Ms concerts, lectures, records 
and broadcasts and frill soon be ps 
Wishing a book on personalities lu Bri 
tlsh music. He has also established 
series of workshops for young compos 
era and has served as an examiner and 
adjudicator at music festivals. 


And on Sunday 26 February you have 
another chance: to hear Richard. He 
frill be presenting a programme of light 
music and ragtime la the Wadi Rum 
Bar at (he Amra Hotel, 7.36 pm on- 
ward*. ; 


John Adrian 


John said his job is mainly a “Behind 
he scenes one and his aim is to ensure 
the comfort of the public by attending to 
the smooth running of all front of house 
services. 

““«■* ™th the public and 
roquires an amiable even- 
tempered person who genuinely eniov<; 
with people. John fits the biUand 

dience 1 nJlX k t ep ? 3 close ^ ch °n au- 
dience needs, he is also theatre theraoist 

counseilor to his team of ^cleaners 
bartenders and ticket sellers. ’ 

A clean, efficient theatre depends on 
these people, he says, “so it is necess- 
ary to create a contented family atmos- 
phere in which they can work so that each 
one feels a responsible part of a team.” 
That he is popular with his RCC staff was 
evident during bis interview as he was 
greeted cheerily by passing cleaners. 

ma nager t ’’ he continues, 
need not be academically hrilliant, but 
he must be able to deal with all types of 
And , h ® should deal with members 
famiI y in the samo way be 

th ® Yu UngeSt members of the 
audience — with courtesy and friendii- 
ness. 

,In an unsociable 13 hour day, his work 
begns with checking box office ticket 
sales for the day s and advanced perfor-. 
mances. Then he must attend to catering 
orders and supplies. 8 

j,ii N «i?f? 6 m ? Si * * do , h,s rounds ” visiting 
and J 80me ^mes spending man* 
hours discussing work with them. He may 

to attend * * d ***“ tank or a '®9®tfeig 

In England he would spend rainy hours 

Sn D fi ter ! tte Seneralpublip. 
Here in tydga he is free of this task but 1 
he has had the added responsibility of set- 1 
ling up exhibitions^ . f : >i J 

; . Every evening he doqs his dinner jacket r ! 
the uniform -of a;. good - theatre-nip^./ i 


hn ager" he says, and greets the members of 
:r- the audience at the door. f 

■al 

e- Music hall 

nt 

to Like most theatre staff, John has 
ns worked in many theatre jobs, off stage 

u nd He was !» rn in Brighton and 
X: brought up on seaside music hall and va- 
a- riety shows. His first interest was in 
js dance but his father, a strict military 
man, suppressed his ambition. He turned 
to the priesthood and was registered at a 
theologicaj college. A stint with the Royal 
Air Force in Cyprus changed his mind and 
while there he embarked on extensive 
singing training. This was later sup- 
plemented by classical dance training. 

In 1959 John began his professional 
career in a pantomime at Oxford's New 
Theatre. For ten years he worked in pan- 
tomime, musicals, ice shows, cabaret and 
television in Holland, Germany and Eng- 
land. 8 

He ended his performing career in 
another pantomime, Humply Dumpty, 
when he was twenty nine. He had subcon- 
sciously decided that if success hadn’t ar- 
rived by the time he was thirty, he would 
quit; 

His catalogue mind and organisational 
abilities were quickly recognized by a firm 
he joined and he was promoted from tem- 
porary filling clerk to office manager 
within two months. He then became 
ITainee assistant manager at the Palace 
Theatre, Manchester and eight months 
later was appointed house manager at the 
Shaw Theatre in London. 

In a profession where vacancies open 
up only through death and retirement , he 
made a rapid rise to the top In the London 
theatre working as a relief manager at 
Her Majesty’s, the Lyric, Globe, Apollo, 

I Queen's and Drury Lane before landing 
, lhe Job of genera] manager nt the prestigi- 
| ous Garrick. Theatre in London. He stayed 
there for five years before coming to Jor- 
’ dan. 

I New culture 

n/^ 1611 ■*°* in was taken around the 
I ECC- by the then director. Nicholas 
James, in March 1983 he says he fell in 
love with the building and he still loves it. 

In the past year he has helped silh 200 
performances, five conferences and num- 
erous meetings and has hung 2 exhibi- 
tions. 

He believes that all these activities at- 
tained a high standard because of forward 
planning and good organisation. He says 
that by “teaching by example" the thea- 
tre J 1 ® 8 Built up an excellent Jordanian 
staff who now only need to improve their 
organisational skills, something which 
takes time. But he says they have 
achieved a great deal in the past ten 
months in handling a variety of events. 

Jordan generally, he says, has been an 
interesting experience, offering him a 
challenging part in creating a new centre, 
and interesting as an introduction to a 
new culture. 

John says bis future is uncertain, as it 
always is in the theatre but he hopes that 
one day he can retire and the continue the 
theatre research which- he became inter- 
ested in during his clerical job. He does 
research for Professor Peter J. Wearing 
of Arizona University. Professor Wearing 
is making a calendar of the major events 
of the London theatre from 16 80 to the 
present day. 

. As part of his research John has delved 
into old playbills and programmes at the 
British Museum and read extensively on 
1 8th ^nd 19th century theatre. 

He says that his research and his press : 
cuttings collections show that the quality 
of British theatre has ebbed apd flowed 
although at times it has been dis- 
claimed ns being disgraceful and on the 
verge of collapse,: it .always survives and • 
improves. 



December 2 1st to January 19th 

Celebration of a loved one's success could take place 
some time this week, which appears to be a satisfying, 
though rather busy time for you, with some domestic 
changes indicated. Your social life should be especially 
pleasant, and a point to remember would be to try and be 
a good listener. You may find it rather difficult to 
concentrate on work during this week, as there could be 
a number of exciting invitations. 


AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

i Use your spare time to the full this week in adding to 
• your knowledge in the sporting or artistic field. This 
should have a very encouraging affect on a new friend- 
ship you have made with a member of the opposite sex. 
This may be one of your busiest periods for some time 
past, so you would do well to start early in order not to 
find yourself behind with things. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th \ 

— . — An interesting journey seems to be in store for you! 

V ^ during this coming week, with very pleasant company, 

f ) and you should have a thoroughly enjoyable time. LisLen 

i J. closely to the conversation of a talkative person, as you 

^ JSFLtA could gain some knowledge with may turn out to be very 

useful to you in the future. A small crisis may arise at 
home, and a loved one may be annoyed, but try to avoid 
going into long explanations. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th \ 

Watch business matters carefully during the coming! 
week, and don’t try to push ahead with a new idea just l 
for the moment. Wait until the right opportunity, which l 


for the moment. Wait until the right opportunity, which 
should present itself within the next two or three 
months. An extremely happy period where romance is 
concerned, just providing that you do not rush things too 
much. Familywise. however, a relative that you do not 
get on with could be rather unreasonable. 


TAURUS — April 2 1 st to May 20th 

This is indeed u lucky week for you. Many good tilings 
should come your way in every direction. An extremely 
good period to concentrate on carrying out ideas which 
you have had in mind regarding the home. These could 
prove to be a little less expensive than you have ima- 
gined, and also, you should gain the admiration of a 
loved one. At the end of the week, you will be pleased 
with your efforts. 




GEMINI — May 21s.t to Ji 



Good luck should be with you in maxing an important 
decision which could alter your future, so don't . worry 
about this. Towards the end of the week, there maybe 
some surprising news from a relative, and this could 
cause a great deal of excitement amongst your family. 
Pay extra attention to your home life, plenty of tact may 
be necessary but things should improve as lime goes on. 


Thursday 23 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. An opportunity for you to take a 
journey of quite some distanca could be offered to you. but it 
might be as well for you to give this strong consideration 
from many angles before you arrive al nny decision. 

For the young and eligible, romance is fairly well starred 
and this could mean marriage before the coming year is out, 
•but all ages have a happy lime socially ahead of you. 

By May period, you should find that the hard work you have 
been doing should start to produce results for you which in 
turn should delight you. Even though you may have felt 
recently that too much was being taken for granted, at the 
same time you could find that you gain a point with a diffi- 
cult, but genuine person which you have long been trying to 
.make. 


Friday 24 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. Financially, affairs take a turn 
very much for the belter, and you should be finding extra 
cash coming your way, plus promotion should you be in busi- 
ness, and so you would be well advised to take advantage of 
all the opportunities in order to be feeling extra comfortable 
by the time your next anniversary comes around. 

You may be faced with having to make an Important deci* 
smn which to a point could alter your way of life quite a bit, 
out the portents are that good fortune could be ahead if you 
happfness^ 6 dec * s * on wh * c ^ ' n turn cou ^ d bring you much 

tr n 1 ^ nex * few months, you could be doing quite a bit of 
travelling connected with your work. 


Saturday 25 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. You may have found yourself 
worrying quite a Jot about your financial position over the last 
nw* °p a,x months, but all the portents are that in the very 
th.. !uture ’ you should hear some encouraging news and 
anxie ty in this direction should cease and you 
nouid be feeling much more secure, 

Tes POnslbi lilies could be weighing rather heavily, 

■ if turn could quite naturally Irritate, you but there is 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 
More than one opportunity for advance seems to be in 
(he offing this week, and you would be wise to choose the 
one which has the best prospects for future wellbeing, 
rather than quick cash gains. You may find yourself be- 
ing called upon to organise an entertainment during the 
latter part of this period. You will probably find yourself I 
spending a good deal of your time this week, with an old 
friend of the opposite sex. 


LEO -- July 22nd to August 21st 

This is a good period In which to find agreement with 
someone who is near to you, where a new domestic ar- 
rangement Is concerned. A problem which has been caus- 
ing you some concern lately, should be clarified within 
the next four weeks, and this should leave you with a 
satisfied feeling. Personal and social affairs should be 
most happy throughout the coming period, and there 
could be quite a lot of talk about a future event. 


VIRGO - August 22nd to September 21st 

There could be quite a lot of discussion during this 
week about how to get over a snag which is really quite a. 
minor problem, and an unexpected person could have a 
very satisfactory solution regarding this. Later an outside 
link-up should materialise in a very promising way, help- 
ing to make you feel easier all round. Don't be afraid to 
ask advice from people who would be of help to you in 
making improvements for the future. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

An associate may recently have annoyed you over some 
small issue, but this is a period when, by voicing your 
opinion, you could make things much easier all round. 
Owing to a surprise financial gain later in the week, your 
cash problems should begin to disappear and also you will 
be able Lo make more progress at work. You should now 
be able lo relax a little more than of late, and enjoy more 
social life. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21 at 

An argument could arise at business belwen two col- 
leagues. Do try to keep out of this, or you could find 
yourself rather involved, and thus in a tricky situation. A 
financial matter may need more than the usual attention, 
but by the end of this week, you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised regarding this. You could find yourself having a 
surprise outing with a loved one. and this should bring 
you a great deal of happiness. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

You would do well lo concentrate a little more on the 
family during this coming week, for this should ease 
rece-nt tension and make things go along more smoothly. 
Where work is concerned, there could be a change made, 
and this may mean that you are placed in a more respon- 
| siblc position. Social activities should be the lops this 
week. You will have quite a full programme, and appear 
to have a satisfactory week ahead of you. 


. Monday 27 February 








hr?iu! eiV68 0u ^ and in consequence, your life should 
■; ^Men considerably. ' • . 

•' 9nd.of August, you may find that your perso- 

-slriiSi “SSds a ilttle extra attention but nothing pf a very 

. “Hour nature. . r - 


Sunday 2 6 February 

Birthday Greetings lo You.' 
Socially, your life should be 
both happy and busy, and a 
person who could have over 
the past few months, been 
causing you some bother , 
should now take themselves 1 
off from the scene and in con-j 
sequence, things will go much - 
smoother. 

Family ties should be very 
strong for you, but you may 
find that you will need quite a 
lot of tact and understanding 
in dealing with a family prob- 
lem which you could have to 
settle. However, in this 
direction, . you should find- 
yourself quite capable of cop- 
Irig extremely well, j 

:A close friend's actions 
cbuld puzzle you somewhat, 
although when you sum these 
up, , you . should realise how 



life should extremely ' Useful they: art toi 

you and after May, a financial 

■ surprise should conje .youri 

y ° l f a ? ver^ .way id a very pleasing man- 


Birthday Greetings to You. For those of you who enjoy 
travelling, an introduction to a new friend could easily help 
you regarding this in a most unexpected way. Romance is 
very strongly indicated during the coming twelve months, and 
for the single ones amongst you, there could be wedding bells 
in the very near future. Fpr the married ones amongst you, 
this should be a year of more satisfaction aiid happiness. 

You may be slightly anxious towards the end of June about 
your relationship with a member of your family with whom 
you have never really seen eye to eye, but there is every indi- 
cation that affairs in this direction Will soon be sorted out, 
and you should feel much happier. 

Health appears to be very satisfactory during the coming 
year. 


Tuesday 28 February 

Birthday Greetings to You. It seems very likely that a sport- 
ing activity will take up quite a lot. of your time during the 
coming. twelve months, and you should gain much success 
from this. 

A personal problem which may have been causing you a 
little worry of late should straighten itself out during the next 
few months, but you would be well advised to try and have 
patience with someone very close and dear to you. They have 
■ been at times, a little foolish by being over cautious, but they 
have .meant well, and in the end, you should both be seeing 
eye to eye in a very good manner. 

Rewards should come your way for the hard and conscien- 
tious work which you are likely to do where your career is 
concerned, and there are signs of both more security and long 
awaited prosperity for you before the end of the year. 


Wednesday 29 February, 

Birthday Greetings to You. Financially, things look brighter 
for the coming twelve months, and dividends plus praise 
: from your past hard endeavours should come your way at the 
latest by August or September. 

In your working life, a person of influence could offer you 
some advice Jn the near future. And you would do well to take 
it, for you should find that this results in changes for you. 

: plus added security which you have been hoping for. 

. • You may have an unexpected opportunity to travel, but in- 
ste$d of jumping at this chance, you; would be wise to give the 
, ; matter considerable thought, for. it' could change the whole. 
,i pattern of your life. ' 

Hcalthwise, you should be feeling very fit and well throu- 
ghqul this coming; year. 
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entertainment 

The cinema corner 

‘The slave of love’ 

asl Mnnrfv WQC n.il n h !• __ 


l^sl Mondy was no! an ordinary 
Him evening al the Cine Club. M 
was the opening night of the So- 
viet Film week held under the 
patronage. Minister of Informa- 
tion Mrs. Lai la SharaL The Star 
will present a detailed feature 
covering the festival next week. 

rir , St _ 1 evcn,n 8. however, 
was devoted to the film “The 
Slave of Love" a work of the 
Posing young director. Nikita 
Mikhalkov and featuring the 
charming young actress Yelena 
Solovei m the starring role. The 
pertormancc and the discussion 
foHowng it were attended by 

ir.u Vi, ^ d,m,r Pushkin . Director 
of the Foreign Relations Admi- 
nislrahon in (he Stale Committee 
ior Cinema and renowned Soviet 
.actress Valentina Telichkina who 
were guests or the Cine Club. 

The film, produced in 1976. is 
about events taking place at the 

STitf t f, e ( R 1 V SSli ? n evolution 

°f I 9 1 7. It tells the story or a 
f, r ° u P °[ intelligent and harmless 
rum makersj a producer, a direc- 
tor, an actress and their crew 
who run away from turbulent 
Moscow to make their films in 
peace in a small town in the 
south. 

Uninterested in politics and ' 
1,01 ? e }< acce Pting the Bolshevic 
revolution they continue filming 
silent pictures very far from l 


reality. At n lime full of political 
unrest and great social injustice 
|hcy were concentrating on 

druwing- room melodrama". 

Only one or the crew, camera- 
man lotoisky la Bolshevic) was 
secretly filming executions and 
other atrocities committed bv the 
white guards - thus the whole 
group becomes object of scrutinv 
for captain Fedotov of the white 
guards. 


The central attraction of the 
jilm lay in the love of the charm- 
ing actress Olga, a sensitive and 
vulnerabje woman for Pototsky. 
me patriotic cameraman, truly 
devoted to his cause and finally 

toy 08 11 3t lhe * ,ands Fcdo- 

Through her love Olga gra- 
dually becomes aware of the fu- 
tility and absurdity 0 f W hat they 
are doing. She realises the strik- 
mg contrast between the world 

aL^fh/^ ihey are P or t ra ying 
and the grim world of reality 

around them. It Is this reahsa^ 

art^ n at ", 18keS her question her 
artistic value as an actress and 

Mde 8 r g^ ul ali lhe lrau ™“ she 

It is also in the portrayal of 
these two contrasting worlds that 
the ingenious craftsmanship of 
the director becomes evident. 

Using subtle irony, he portrays 
the film world with great theatri- 


cal I exagerat ion. The movements 
and words of the actors are so af- 
ectcd to underline the fact that 
they are not involved in real life. 

This irony, however, is miti- 
gated by the soft air of romantic- 
ism enveloping the situations he 
is satirising. The whole atmos- 
phere is so blissfully beautiful 
with such poetic portrayal that 
makes it very hard for the viewer 
to condemn such detachment 
irom reality. 

On the other hand, the few 
scenes of brutality shown in Po- 
totsky s film reel, and 

On the other hand, the few 
scenes of brutality shown in Po- 
tolsky's film reel.and his own 
tragic death in front of his be- 
loved Olga all help to shake the 
audience back (o the cruel and 
grim real world. 

The ambiguous ending of the 
film leaves a lot unsaid: Olga Is 
riding on a train heading towards 
the dawn of a new day. . . a train 
running out of control having 
been deserted by its driver. 


Reem A.H. Yasln 


The Jordan Cine Club announces 
that there will be no screening on 
F . rl 1*y 24 February. The sefa- 
eduled film will be shown on 
Tuesday 28 February Instead. 
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The most efficient 

Fan ConvectorMk 6 

for use with ho.t water heating systems 





by Terence Reese 
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Dealer North-Game all 

The defence on (his hand is not too 
difficult when you see all the hands. 


Free standing, Concealed, Horizontal models. 
Ranga ol Controls and Thermostats aval labia. 

Easy maintenance with slide out 
fan tray and washable filter, 
high output 
whisper quiet 
variable fan speeds 
thermostatically controlled 
simple to install-easy to maintain 
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Chess w 

'R-Q6. K — Bl; 2 K—R7 v nj, , im P air impale impel imperial In. 

R(R6) — B6 mate. ’ ‘ peril lame lamp lime limp mall nuk 

T n |A/*y -.1 maple mare mnrl meal mile mikf 

I Cl I U S X mfre p . a,m palmer pram prim prl- 

^ ma l P rimo ramie ramp realm ream 

rime. 
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Him firm Ham flame fleam frame 
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Word Game 


How many words of four letters or 
wore can you make from the letters 
«own here7 In making a word, 
** letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
“S® teller . and there must be at 


STAR 


iwS f 


but not many players would get it right 
at the (able. East, as a matter of fact, 
though an international player, not 
only missed the right line but was una- 
ware that he might have done beuer. 

This was the bidding: 

South West North East 

1 No I fsj 0 

2 No 3 No 

3 No 4 All pass 

Why North responded One Spade 

instead of Two Diamonds' is a slight 
mystery, and I don’t care for South's 
Two Diamond rebid. but the final con- 
tract was not unreasonable. 

West led the 2 of Clubs to the King. 
East returned a heart, won by the 
Queen, but after this the defence could 
take fust one more trick, in clubs. 

After the lead or 2. marking 
South with three clubs, there was a 
very good chance that South would be 
void of spades. In this case the king of 
diamonds at trick two will be a killer. 
Now South must lose two clubs, n 
heart and a diamond rulT 


This old puzzle is said to be of Chinese 
origin, and never fails to intrigue ches- 
splayers. Obviously White can mate in 
two by 1 R — R8 ch, KxR: 2 R-B8 
mate, but how can White (to move) 
mate in three moves against any 
defence, moving each or Ills three 
pieces once only? A simple-looking 
problem, but in its time it has defeated 
several national experts. 
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least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 28 words, good; 33 words, 
very good; 39 words, excellent. 
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Use the same diagram for either r 

tic or the Easy puzzle. hCr the ^P- 
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SPORTING SAM 


. . by Reg Wootton 
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